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CHAPTER I. 

" Hul, Liberty ! a glorious word. 
In other countries ecatcelj heard; 
Or heard but as a thing of course. 
Without its energy or force. 
Here felt, enjoyed, adored, she springs. 
Far, far beyond the reach of kings. 
Fresh blooming from our mother earth. 
With pride and joy she owns her birth 
Derived from us ; and in return. 
Bids in our breasts her geniuE bum j 
Bids U8 with all those blessings live, 
Which liberty alone can give; 
Or, nobly with that spirit die. 
Which mates death more than victory." 

Chuhcbili.. 

A FEW years after the commencemeDt of the 
present century, at one of the dinner-parties 
given by the Queen, a group of the highest 
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2 THE COURTIER fi DADGHTEB. 

personages of tlie land were assecabled ; and, 
amongst them, together with other distin- 
guished members of his family, the Prince 
Regent himself. 

Always particularly gracious in his manners, 
the Prince, upon this occasion, appeared in 
those gay and flowing spirits which usually 
exercised so powerful an influence over the 
circle around him. He honoured each guest 
with some kind and peculiar attention, although 
bis conversation was chiefly addressed to bis 
neighbour, the Duke of Gaston, a nobleman 
who, to the most benignant expression of coun- 
tenance, added a mild and winning demeanour, 
which seldom failed in its fascinations upon 
those with whom he associated. At the period, 
however, of which we speak, he seemed to be 
labouring under some distressing embarrass- 
ment ; even the necessity of devoting exclusive 
attention to the royal personage on bis right 
band, could not prevent him from casting 
frequent glances across the table at John Fitz- 
bannon, Earl of Dungarvon, who also appeart^ 
to be ill at ease, and whose constraint was the 
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more remarked, since he had been expected to 
shine with the usual brilliaoce, emanating from 
powers d the most dazzling description. 

The Earl's abstraction upon this occasion 
was attributed to a stormy and bitter debate 
the night before, in which, amid many bursts 
of impassioned eloquence, he had made one of 
those withering and harrowing speeches, which 
leave uneasy sensations behind them, not only 
in the breasts of the opponents, but in that of 
the man who has given way to the full tide 
of his emotions. The idea was groundless; 
Dungarvon, notwithstanding the most severe 
exertions, seldom suffered from exhaustion ; 
his unwonted silence proceeded from a different 
cause. He found himself unexpectedly placed 
immediately opposite to the man whom he hated 
with so fierce and deadly a hatred, that even 
his own heart recoiled at the implacability of 
the feeling, which revived at the sight of his 
detested enemy, the Duke of Gaston. Emo- 
tions, which he believed had been buried in 
the grave, sprang up, armed with fresh vigour, 
and with them, new sources of enmity. 
b2 
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4 THE COORTIER8 

lie dreaded to find a political rival in the 
man who had crossed his path before; and, 
while DuDgarvon's memory reverted to the 
fearful past, the finger of apprehension pointed 
to the future. He was seated next to the 
second personage in the realm, the honoured 
brother of the Regent^ who chose some very 
important circumstances for the topics of con- 
versation, asking opinions which he deemed 
would be conclusive, and receiving replies 
which, though courteous, were little to the 
purpose. 

Dungarvon was now in the prime of life, 
but premature marks of age had rendered him 
much older in appearance than in reality; his 
cheek was sallow, his fine and noble forehead 
wrinkled by care ; but neither his intense stu- 
dies nor his sorrows could impair the fire of his 
searching eyes, nor destroy the effect of those 
features which had once been models of manly 
beauty; and, though at the present moment 
the fluency of the orator was checked, the gay 
repartee no longer sparkled from Hps redolent 
of wit, nor those sound and almost oracular 
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decisions given, which at a period of national 
alarm, inspired his colleagues vith so strong a 
confidence: still there was eloquence in his 
silence; and the few words which he uttered 
when he had succeeded in o^ecting his scat- 
tered thoughts, showed him to be the profound 
stateaman, the deep scholar, and the accom- 
plished gentleman. 

Dungarvon was a courtiec, aod, though he 
never compromised his own dignity, no man 
better knew vbat was due to his sovereign, or 
how his ambitious desires could be best ful- 
filled; yet, upon this occasion, his habitual 
caution forsook him, and from time to time 
he cast haughty glances upon the Duke of 
Gastim, as if to inquire by what right he had 
intruded his hateful presence. The kind- 
hearted Prince, who aat beside him, marvelled 
much at the extraordinary change in the de- 
meanour of his friend, iMit be paused not to 
reason upon the subject, and, with that benig- 
nant feeling which chontctetised hkn through 
life, he strove, by directing the conversation 
to more trifiing topics, to conceal the exlraor- 
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dinary vaDt of self-possesaon which the Earl 
betrayed, 

The endeavour was only partially successful, 
for some young noblemen at the bottom of the 
table, friends of the Duke of Gaston, attri- 
buting Dungarvon's embarrassment wholly to 
the envious feelings which the favour eojoyed 
by the Duke might have engendered, took 
advantage of the discussion of a late match at 
Newmarket, to fire a few random shots, which, 
though apparently relating only to the running 
horses, showed that they imagined that Dun- 
garvoD had accepted a diplomatic appointment 
abroad, to avoid the eclipse be would sustain 
if he should remain at home. The Earl caught 
the words, and, unexpectedly rousing himself, 
drew his puny assailants into a playful alter- 
cation, which had the effect of bringing every 
eye upon them, and which neither, at such a 
crisis, and under such circumstances, could 
sustain. 

Dungarvon would not have thus conde- 
scended, had he not perceived the motive, and 
trusted that, in punishing these youthful as- 
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sailants, he might insult the Duke, and force 
him to Eome remark which he could take to 
himself. Pausing, he looked up, almost ex- 
pecting a reply from the party at whom the 
blow bad been umed ; and yet, was his secret 
reflection, he dare not ; and, with a deep and 
thrilling sigh, he relapsed again into gloomy 
despondence. The Duke, his neighbour, had 
witnessed the 6rst meeting between the rival 
courtiers on the terrace of the Castle. Sud- 
denly encountering each other, face to face, 
they stopped short abruptly, and the Duke, 
imagining them to be friends, and knowing that 
they must have been separated during a series 
of years, very considerately left them together, 
in order that his presence might not prevent 
them from giving loose to the feelings of their 
hearts. Had he remained, he would have seen 
that Gaston, standing transfixed to the spot, 
was flushed to the very brows with painful 
surprise, and that Dungarvon, unable to re- 
press his disgust, turned indignantly from a 
sight too odious for endurance. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, the Prince 
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Regent's tnagnificeiit band pealed forth in a 
graad burst of melody, thus drowning every- 
thing like general conversation, and preventing 
the continuance of those asperities which might 
have led to the most unpleasant results, and 
which were singularly ill-timed in such a pre- 
sence. 

Dungarvon was now wholly engrossed by his 
royal neighbour, who, drawing his chair more 
closely to that of his friend, said, " I am 
sorry we are to lose you, Dungarvon, but no 
one is so well qualified for the appointment ; 
we shall look with impatience for your return." 
Dungarvon made a suitable reply. The Duke 
then hinted at an accession of rank, which 
would in all probability be bestowed upon so 
valued a servant of the crown, and one who, 
himself having sprung from an ancient and 
honourable stock, would grace the most lofty 
title which his monarch could oSev. " Not 
yet," he replied, sadly, " if ever." He remem- 
bered that he had no son to inherit his titles ; 
and, though ambitious, it was for the power 
of serving his country, and not fur personal 
reward. 
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*' In my youth," he observed, " I called 
myself a cidzen c^ the worid. I am so still ; 
for it has been my endeavour to make myself 
acquainted with the commercial interests of 
ev^ nation, and, in supporting our own, to 
increase the prosperity of others. I covet not 
honours for myself, but I rejoice to see them 
open to all who may be stimulated by the hope 
of such high reward, to emerge from an inferior 
station by the employment of thar talents in 
the public weal. I value high lineage only as 
an incentive to noble actions ; and, though I 
glory in the laurel wreathed around the tomb 
of an illustrious ancestor, I feel that there is 
danger in being measured by the standard 
gained by a distinguished line of forefathers." 

" There is something," observed the Duke, 
" inexpressibly great and noble, in making the 
past and the future the rulers of the present, 
in preserving unimpaired the honours to 
which we have succeeded, and in transmitting 
them to posterity graced with still more daz- 
zling lustre. Unfortunately, virtues are not 
always hereditary ; but, as you observe, there 
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is a satisfaction in feeling that neither the errors 
nor the obscurity of those from whom a 
British subject is lineally descended, can exer- 
cise any fatal influence over his career. There 
is something certainly strange and mysterious 
in the destinies of houses and of families ; yet 

the ban is not perpetual, and " Before the 

sentence could be completed, the Begent had 
risen, and the party followed him into the 
Queen's saloon. 

The smiling courtiers assembled there, per- 
ceiving the favour enjoyed by Dungarvon, 
lavished that species of homage which is ac- 
corded to those who bask in the sunshine 
dispensed by royalty. The Earl acknowledged 
their courtesies with somewhat of his usual 
graciousness, but did not pause to listen to the 
flatteries of the crowd, proceeding at once to 
the Queen's chair. No sooner bad he passed, 
than comparisons were drawn between him and 
the Duke of Gaston, much in favour of the 
latter ; who had gained the suffrages of 
society by the frank and undeviating kind- 
liness which marked his disposition. 
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Somewhat depressed by the cMcurrences of 
the day, the Duke seated himBelf in a remote 
comer of the brilliant apartment : and his 
thoughts reverting to a distant period, while 
reviewing past events, he felt astonished at the 
effect which his sudden rencontre with the 
Earl of Dungarvon had produced upon his 
mind. 

How came he to seem, and indeed to be, so 
heart-stricken and abashed in the presence of 
one who must be the most vindictive being 
alive, if he should still cherish those emotions 
of resentment which had already manifested 
themselves in so hostile a manner P 

" Something has caused our good Duke of 
GastOD uneasiness," observed the Queen, bend- 
ing her eyes to the spot in which he sat in 
pensive reverie. " He has absented himself so 
long from the gay world, that he seems to be 
unconscious that society possesses claims upon 
him, and that there are numerous friends 
anxious to prove their satisfaction at his return. 
I hope he is not ill V 

Dungarvon curled his lip, and an ironical 
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expression pervaded his counteDance, as he 
replied, " The chances are in favour of his 
coming forth a sound philosopher : he is pro- 
bably preparing to enlighten the world with 
some new theory, some code of morality, 
which, doubtless, if not particularly instructive, 
will be amusing." 

The Queen's attention was diverted from the 
speaker, by perceiving a change in the Duke's 
demeanour, occasioned by the approach of one 
of the Princesses, who, accosting him with the 
familiar kindness which marked her esteem and 
confidence, soon succeeded in drawing him into 
animated conversation. Scarcely having noticed 
the Earl's last remark, the Queen, continuing 
the conversation, asked if he intended to take 
his youthful daughter with him to the Con- 
tinent. 

"No, your majesty," replied Dungarvon; 
" I have decided upon a sacrifice, which I 
shall feel very deeply. Horatia is only seven- 
teen, and I think her education will be com- 
pleted more to my satisfaction in England. 
She is now residing at a villa of mine in the 
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neighbourhood of London, vhere she is within 
reach of the best mftsters, and she is under the 
care of a governess, upon whose judgment I 
have great reliance." 

" You are right," replied the Queen ; " an 
only child, an only daughter, demands the 
utmost care, when left entirely to the charge of 
one parent. In your public position. Lady 
Horatia would be obliged to associate with 
many persons whom it would not be advisable 
that she should make acquaintance with, at so 
early a period of life : and the gay bustle of a 
foreign residence might tend to distract ber at- 
tention from her studies. In order to remain 
thoroughly English in her ideas and manners, 
which I believe and trust you would wish your 
daughter to do, the early habits should be 
formed, and the principles steadily fixed, be- 
fore a flight from one gay capital to another, 
in which society assumes the appearance of a 
carnival, and while there is much to amuse, 
there is also much to be avoided." 

" We are loo apt," returned the Earl, '* to 
imitate what is false and wrong in foreign 
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manDers, and to overlook that which is worthy 
of example. Thus we lose the domestic 
virtues, and engraft the vices of strangers upon 
our own : and, hy relaxing from the strictness 
so necessary to be observed in England, de- 
prive our children of the most effectual safe- 
guard of their after-life." 

" Your daughter is very beautiful, is she 
not?" inquired the Queen, with a gratifying in- 
terest. 

" To a parent's eye," replied the Earl ; 
" but I can speak with more confidence con- 
cerning the amiability of her disposition : she 
is docility itself, and, at present, knows no will 
save mine." 

" That is as it ought to be," returned the 
Queen ; " she has now arrived at a sweet period 
of life; at seventeen, the feelings are generous 
and vivid ; there is no apprehension of change, 
no distrust of affection, and, while readily 
yielding to illusions, they are all in favour of 
a more exalted state of existence than the 
temptations of the world will permit to man. 
I love young people, from my heart : they are 
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SO ready with their sympathies, so confiding iu 
their attacbmente, and so eloquent in the ad- 
vocacy of those pure principles of rectitude, 
which they have not learned to barter for 
selfish condderations ; but I am detaiolDg you 
here, away from a beloved child, who is doubt- 
less looking for your early return, since you 
are to leave England to>morrow. Farewell, 
therefore, and may every happiness attend you 
both." 

The Earl, deeply impressed with the con- 
descending kindness of the illustrious lady who 
expressed so strong an interest in the welfare 
of his child, took his departure with a glow of 
grateful feeling around his heart, which con- 
trasted strongly with the dark passions sweep- 
ing across it in the preceding hour. 

On leaving the saloon, he encountered a gen- 
tleman who seemed desirous to engage his ear; 
but in no humour to attend to any conversa- 
tion unconnected with the circumstances which 
occupied his mind, he passed onwards with a 
slight bow. A remark upon the ungracious- 
ness of his demeanour, led to one of those dis- 
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cussions which so frequently take place at the 
exit of a person of any importance in society. 
Lord Dungarvon's family affairs were freely 
canvassed, and the Regent coming up at the 
time, and observing a listener who, though he 
spoke rot, seemed to take a great interest in 
the conversation, turned to him, and said, 
" It is of you that we ought to inquire about 
your fair cousin, the heiress of Fitzhannon > 
she is caged up, they tell me : is it because the 
Earl is disappointed in her appearance, or does 
our wary friend dread the approach of those 
who seek to replenish their empty coffers with 
her gold ? Your mother has doubtless informed 
you of her expectations ?" 

Sir Archibald looked rather abashed. '* Nay," 
continued the Prince, " I do not mean to insi- 
nuate anything against my good friend, Lady 
Jane De Winton, whom I should highly ho- 
nour for her sagease, had she no other quality ; 
it must have struck her that an alliance with 
Dungarvon's daughter would be desirable." 

" Lord Dungarvon," replied Sir Archibald, 
" affords no opportunity for the developement 
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of my mother's talent ; he never visits the 
Abbey, nor does he hold the slightest inter- 
course with any of his late wife's relations. I 
have never seen Lady Horatia since she was a 
baby in her nurse's arms." 

*' The pursuit would be the more romantic,'' 
returned the Prince; "depend upon it you will 
win the heiress. What say you," turning to his 
brother, " will you bet upon our young friend's 
success ?" 

" I should like to see Dungarvon's daughter," 
the Duke replied. 

" Ah, true, you were acquainted with her 
mother, who bestowed some pains to make a 
saint out of so promising a sinner; was it to 
profit by her religious instructions that made 
you run away so frequently to Fitzbannon 
Abbey ?" 

" She was a beautiful woman," observed the 
Duke ; " and I forgive her for insisting upon my 
attendance at chapel in the morning, on that 
account. Bratton, I think, was her chaplain's 
name; an excellent person, who avoided the 
sin of tediousness :. but tell me, De Winton, 
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are you acquainted with the cause of her 
death ? She died suddenly, I believe." 

'* I have heard so,** replied Sir Archibald ; 
" aod it was said that the funeral was hurried ; 
but I well remember that it was numerously at- 
tended, the procession, according to report, being 
a mite long. The Karl could not appear as 
chief mourner, in consequence of his own 
illness at the time, and the affliction under 
which he laboured. He quitted the Abbey 
immediately afterwards, directing that every- 
thing should be left exactly according to the 
arrangements of the Countess, whose death 
caused universal sorrow. Dr. Bratlon even now 
cannot approach the place of her sepulture, 
without the deepest emotion ; and it is no won- 
der," he proceeded, in a gayer tone, " that 
under such circumstances a ghost should have 
been seen hovering around the melancholy 
precincts, a visitation which is said to account 
for the gloom which clouds the private life 
of DuDgarvon, and renders him averse to social 
intercourse." 

" The Earl was not, I believe, happy in 
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his domestic character as a husband,* observed 
one of the by-staoders. 

" It used to strike me," replied the Duke, 
" that he was not particularly affectionate in 
his manner towards Lady Dungarron, whom he 
treated as if she was still a child. She seemed 
under some constraint in his presence, and 
certainly their tastes and habits did not assimi- 
late. Doubts, I believe, were entertained con- 
cerning his fidelity ; some old attachment was 
supposed to influence him, and he took offence 
at the partiality which the Countess manifested 
to a country life." 

" I remember," said the Prince, " that Dun- 
garvon appeared to be annoyed by any re- 
mark at the absence of his wife during the 
season in town. I paid her a visit once at 
Pitzhannon Abbey, and was present at the 
christening of the heiress : at that period, the 
youthful pair were in the first bloom of their 
happiness ; the young mother seemed a perfect 
realisation of our idea of a saint ; in fact, her cos- 
tume was so exquisitely chaste, that I almost 
fancied it might have been adopted from a refine- 
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ment tn coquetry. Vou may suppose that it 
made an impression, by my recollecting the effect 
produced by some rich lace which shaded her fair 
cheek, while the bright sunny locks escaping 
below, strayed over a throat of pearly white- 
ness. Sometimes, she covered her head with a 
green satin hood, trimmed with black lace, point 
I think she used to call it, and this she drew so 
closely round her as to reveal a pair of sparlc- 
liog eyes alone. She was an engaging and a 
lovely creature, but whether as demure as she 
endeavoured to appear, who can tell ? O here 
comes Gaston ; he may be able to enlighten us. 

" Gaston," continued the Prince, " we are 
talking of the daughter of your kinsman. Lord 
Dalm ; it was said at one time that your families 
were to be more closely connected." 

" Lord Dalm," replied the Duke, " never 
showed any friendly feeling towards me, and 
never entitled himself to my gratitude ; but my 
cousin. Miss Valmoor, might be called a perfect 
creature." 

The Duke ceased, and the attention of the 
Prince being claimed by others, the conversa- 
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tion was not resumed. Sir Archibald De 
Winton, who had not arrived until a minute or 
two after Lord Dungarvon'sdeparture,regTetted 
that he should have lost the opportunity of 
making himself known, and renewing an ac- 
quaintance which he desired very much to 
place upon a friendly footing. Sir Archibald 
had not seen the Eart since he was quite a 
boy, and was perhaps influenced in his wishes, 
by the hope of enriching himself by an alliance 
with the heiress of his noble possessions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" The Fairy's frame was Blight, yon fibrous cloud. 
That catches but the palest tinge of even. 
And which the straining eye can hardly seize. 
When melting into eastern twilight's shadow 
Were scarce so thin, bo slight ; but the fair star. 
That gems the glittering coronet of morn. 
Sheds not a light, so mild, so powerful 
As that which bursting from the Fairy's form 
Spread a purpureal halo round the scene, 
Yet with an undulating motion 
Swayed to her outline gracefiilly." 

A. B. S. 

More than two hours had flown ; but the 
Earl's rutninations had been marked by such 
deep intensity, that the carriage rolled through 
the gate, and stopped at the door of his 
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villa, before he imagined that he had performed 
half the distance. Alighting, he walked round, 
by a path which led into a Bower-garden, 
rendered beautiful both by nature and art, 
and which, at every season of the year, pre- 
sented some floral charm, taught to shed its 
blossoms amid the frost and snows even of 
winter, and now blooming in all the radiance 
of spring. 

The calm beauty of the scene produced a 
corresponding effect upon his feelings ; and fol- 
lowing a trdlis, clustered with early roses, 
which climbed to the ov^hanging balcony of 
his daughter's favourite sitting-room, he looked 
up, absorbed in the only pleasurable emotions 
which the world had left him. An air of luxuri- 
ous elegance pervaded the apartment, which, 
illumined by the soft and silvery light from 
the porcelain lamps, showed every object dis- 
tinctly within ; the gay and gilded bird-cages 
suspended from the verandah, the musical in- 
struments and vases filled with flowers, which 
were dispersed around, and, above all, the form 
of Lady Horatia, who, unconscious of her 
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father's gaze, was amusing herself with the 
antics of a parrot and a kitten, and guarding 
her furred favourite from the beak and claws 
of its feathered playmate. 

Madame Floris, the French governess, looking 
on uneasily at the dangerous pastime, in vain 
admonished her young charge to beware of 
the consequences; and, finding remonstrance 
useless, led her own daughter away, a fine 
romping girl of sixteen, telling her that there 
was no creature in the world to care whether 
she were wounded in the affray or not. The 
young lady resisted, and, amid shouts of 
laughter and the upsetting of a vase of flowers, 
the two friends approached the window; 
Mabel to draw up the bird-cages, and Horatia 
to gather some of the roses which, crimsoning 
in the lamp-light, invited her touch. 

How beautiful did she appear in the eyes 
of the affectionate parent, who, himself con- 
cealed by the dark shadows of the surround- 
ing shrubbery, gazed upon her fair form with 
rapturous delight f How anxiously did he wish 
to take her with him, and how tenderly he vowed 
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to shield her from every care, from the know- 
ledge of every circumstance that could cause 
her pain. Her beautiful black hair, braided 
in large plaits, had escaped from its confine- 
ment, and hung in rich masses below her taper 
waist ; her eyes soft, yet luminous, realized 
Campbell's charming description, 

" Aifectionate and glad. 
They seemed to love whatever they looked upon." 

And on the pure pearly hue of her fair cheek 
the mantling blood revealed every emotion. She 
was indeed one of the loveliest of nature's works, 
justifying the idolatry of the fond father, 
whose very soul was centered in her happiness. 
Just as the Earl was about to speak, the 
fair creature turned away, and, re-entering the 
apartment, disappeared in the distance. Sen. 
sations of pride and pleasure, long unknown, 
swelled the bosom of the Earl ; jealous of 
honour, and conscious of a blot, he read in the 
noble dignity of his daughter's demeanour an 
assurance, that in her person all the faded 
glories of his family would be restored, and a 

VOL. I. c 
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tear, unbidden, stole upon his eye-lash ; but 
tlie stern thoughts, kwg cherished, chased the 
intruder away, and starting, as if ashamed of 
the indulgence of such womanish feelings, he 
directed his footsteps to the house. 

They were arrested for a moment; the 
sound of his daughter's voice warbling sweet 
snatches of an old song, charmed him again to 
the spot. He rejoiced over the indications which 
it gave of a mind at rest, a disposition to be 
contented widi the simple pleasures afforded by 
a home of peace, and of a gay spirit finding 
delight in the sportive fancies of its own 
ima^natioBs. A soft silvery laugh, seemed to 
confirm him in these ideas, and, silence and 
darkoess succeeding, he pursued bis way. 
Business of importance awaited the statesman 
in his library, and, endeavouring to stifle his 
regrets at the conviction that this would be the 
last night, perchance, for many tedious months 
in which he could be under the same roof with 
hifi beloved child, he sat down to the papers 
whidi demanded bis attention. 

The Earl of Dungcu^on was descended from 
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a Doble family, which boasted itaelt uncoDla- 
minated by Uie mixture of plebeian blood ; 
none of its scions had disgraced their lineage 
by a mean alliance; but there wasadanger lest 
this illutirious race would be extinct. The 
late Earl hod been married several years before 
hopes were obtained of an heir ; at length, a 
son was Ik«iI} and the event celebrated with . 
more that) the usual rejmdngs over a circum- 
stance of the kind. The young lord saw the 
light at the mansion ^f his forefathers, Fitz- 
hannon Abbey, a fine old place situated in 
what may be termed the north-western alps 
of Somersetshire, whose time-honoured battle- 
ments had weathered every storm from the 
period of the Norman conquest. 

The child of doating and injudicious parents, 
the infant Barmi was early taught to feel his 
own importance. Before he could comprehend 
the preinse meaning of the titles to which he 
would succeed, he had learned the value of 
rank, wealth, and worldly distinctions ; and as 
soon as he could conquer the difficulties of the 
alphabet, and put syllables together, he heard 
c 2 
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of nothing but his talents and acquirements- 
No one presumed to contradict the prodigy, 
for the tutors and vassals were well aware that 
their immediate dismissal would ensue. 

As a matter of course, the boy was spoiled, 
and John Baron Fitzhannon, accustomed to 
be applauded for his errors, and to hear every 
idle fancy quoted as a manifestatioD of genius, 
deemed himself superior to all his associates, 
and indulged in a love of power. Every indi- 
vidual in the establishment yielded to bis whims, 
and, had he not possessed a more than 
ordinary degree of talent, accompanied by 
some very amiable qualities, his tyranny 
would have grown beyond all endurance. He 
learned nothing that did not attract some 
peculiar taste, and, at a very early period of 
life, demonstrated to his weak and pompous 
father the errors of his education, by taking up 
political opinions at direct variance with his 
own. 

The Fitzhannon family had been firm ad- 
herents of the crown during many centuries, 
and with the proud aristocratic Earl, loyalty 
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was a sort of religioo ; but he learned too late 
that these seatimeDts were not hereditary, and 
required to be inculcated with the greatest care. 
John entertained no respect whatever for the 
feelings, and prejudices, as he was wont to call 
them, of his ancestors. He presumed to take 
a different view of the great questions which 
they had espoused, and never gazed upon the 
venerated portraits of those royalists who had 
martyred themselves in the cause, without 
sneering at their blindness and folly. His own 
peculiar sanctum was littered with scraps of 
paper, containing his crude conceptions of 
liberty, and independence of thought and 
action ; while the old traditions of his family 
furnished him with a fertile subject for ridicule, 
which, being of a comprehensive nature, in- 
cluded what he was pleased to denominate 
absurd institutions, and gothic superstitions, 
unworthy of an enlightened age. 

The Earl stumbling by accident upon some 
of these papers, was filled with serious alarm. 
Never distinguished for his reasoning powers, 
they failed him altogether upon this occasion, 
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and he found, too late, that he possessed do in- 
fluence with, and no authority over, his only 
child. The pride of the Fitzhannon family 
had kept them alaof from their less illus- 
trious neighbours, though it is probable that 
the self-willed heir, even if he had possessed a 
chmce, would have made his own selection in 
the person of the youth who was his constant 
companion and associate. 

This Fidus Achates, was a lad named Joyce, 
» few years his senior, who, by dint of a more 
than ordinary degree of cunning, contrired to 
obtain great sway, notwithstanding the obstinate 
pertinacity of his youthful patron's opinions. 
Joyce had the character of being a singular 
person in his way : few guessed the extent 
of the talents, which, if rightly exerted, would 
have raised him far above his present condition, 
and have led to prosperity, almost beyond his 
own ambitious views; bat they were misdi- 
rected ; he felt no high and noble impulse, and, 
though an adept in intrigue, limited bis eflbrts 
to a very narrow circle. 

Boasting a handsome person, he was an 
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object of attraction to the village belles, and 
tbe same powers of miod which caused the 
young Baron occasionally to yield to his 
opinions, rendered him a very influential perscm 
with those of his own decree. Amongst the 
females whom he distinguished bj bis atten- 
tions, was a particularly lovely girl named 
Alice Maund, the daughter of a poor widow, 
who usually went by her baptismal appellation 
of Fanga. 

This woman was a sort of herbalist by trade ; 
^e understood the virtues oi various plants, 
and made hersdf c^ some consequence amongst 
her neighbours by pretending to skill in the 
occult sciences. She prescribed for mental as 
well as for bodily ailments, affected a pre- 
knowledge of approaching events, which 
amounted to second ught, and it was, moreover, 
whispered abroad that she possessed the means 
of bringing strange tbii^s to pass. 

Her predictions were made with so much 
caution and circumspection that she egti^ 
blished a great reputation amongst the simj^ 
and credulous inhalntanta of the village, and 
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all regarded her with some degree of re- 
spect, which in many cases was mingled with 
fear. 

Fanga took care to invest the oracular 
portion of her professional character with a 
due quantity of mystery, and inspired awe in 
the bosoms of those who consulted her upon 
their future destiny, by keeping, or affecting 
to keep, a strict fast previously to the develope- 
ment of hidden things, and by maintaining a 
rigid silence until the fatal words forced them- 
selves into utterance. Joyce amused his 
young master by a description of this woman's 
character and professional abilities, mingling 
somewhat indiscreetly, praises of the daughter's 
beauty, with the account of the mother's ex- 
traordinary powers. 

Lord FitzhannoD at first listened scoffingly 
to the wonders detailed to him, and could 
scarcely be persuaded that the charms of the 
rustic belle could justify the ravings of her 
admirer. At length, however, he determined 
upon judging for himself, and agreed to ac- 
company Joyce to the remote dwelling of his 
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mistress. Fanga received her guests with 
considerable, though suppressed agitation ; she 
had heard that Lord Fitzhaonon, though 
wilful, perverse, and despotic in his notions, pos- 
sessed an acute and penetrating mind ; she 
knew, therefore, that the jargon which gave 
others a high opinion of her wisdom would not 
deceive him ; and, though she felt an incli- 
nation to admonish him upon the subject 
of the inglorious waste of his time, the dread 
of offending withheld the remonstrance. 

Upon a second visit, she began to look 
grave, and, when he came again, and again, she 
felt a presentiment of evil, which, influencing 
her manner, showed that he was anything but 
welcome. The young lover, fully aware of the 
tmnoyance which his presence occasioned, 
laughed at the vexation which vented itself in 
mutterings ; the grave rebuke of Alice only 
preventing him from making sport of her 
mother's anger. A few, a very few interviews, 
had been sufBcient to establish the influence of 
this fair creature over a susceptible heart : the 
smile that met his gaze was so innocent, so 
c 5 
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frank, bo pure, that be seemed to live but in 
its sundiine. 

Whenever he approached the cottage, be 
found Alice in the garden ready to open the little 
gate for his admissioo, and in every guileless 
word and action, appeared the emanations 
of a heart unpractised in the worldly wisdom 
which might teach her the value of her con- 
quest ; and in which he could read his triumph. 
Alice met her titled lova- with the modest 
confidence which must ever produce a strong 
impression upon a generous mind. She seemed 
proud of her attachment, and the open numoer 
in which she returned the admiration she 
elicited, showed that she did not fear the con- 
sequences of trusting to oue so much her 
superior in rank. 

Alice somewhat resembled John Fitzhannon 
in the character of her mind ; she, too, was 
impetuous and self-willed ; but, trusting also. 
No suspicion of those she toved and esteemed 
ever clouded her thoughts. She believed others 
to be, like herself, actuated by noble impulses; 
and scorning to obtain their most cherished 
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wishes by base or sdGah means. From li«r 
earliest youth she had been f)ledgecE to Joyce ; 
but the ei^agement foimed by her rootber, was 
one ia which she had no part, and which, now 
that she had learned what was essential to her 
own happiness, she heartily repented. 

With the inexperience of an ingenuous mind, 
she thought it was only necessary to evince her 
feelings, to induce her old companion to relin- 
quish a puruiit which never could be rewarded 
by the affection which it asked. Joyce,' too late, 
discovered that he had committed an act of 
^regions folly, in bringing two people together 
who were so likely to understand and to 
appreciate each oth.er. Apprehension and 
jealousy took posBession of his soul : he would 
secrete himself for hours in the bushes ad* 
joining the garden, in order to watch the 
Diovements, and overhear the conversation, of 
the affectionate pair, who, all unconscious of the 
misery which they caused, gave way to the 
innocent feelings of their hearts. Notwithstand- 
ing his inexperience in the world, the rejected 
lover perceived that Alice had made a 4eep 
impresuon uptna Lord Fitzhannon's heart. 
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and that it would require no ordinary degree 
of cunning to prevent their marriage. Whole 
nights he lay awake, pondering upon the means 
of achieving an object which now engrossed his 
entire thoughts. 

Parental opposition, though very easily 
aroused — for Lord and Lady Dungarvon 
already felt uneasy at their son's frequent ab- 
sence from home — would have failed to accom- 
plish the purpose, since Fitzhannon was not 
of a temperament to brook control ; and the 
first manifestation of his father's determination 
to separate him from Alice, would have made 
her his own for ever. He showed, indeed, so 
little regard for the prejudices of his parents, as 
scarcely to make an attempt to conceal his 
intentions. He was very rarely to be found at 
home; his sketch-book and his favourite au- 
thors were conveyed to the cottage of Alice, 
where he pursued his studies, incited to exer- 
tion by the smile of the being he best loved. 
Alice improved under the lessons of her lover : 
her manner became more dignified and refined ; 
and.her dress, both in its fashion and in its 
texture, showed that taste and money had been 
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bestowed upon it. Her village companioDs 
sneered as they surveyed these costly habili- 
meots ; and it was whispered about that she 
did Dot come by her fine muslins and delicate 
laces, honestly. 

The contemptuous sort of pity bestowed 
upon Joyce, as the scandal of the neighbour- 
hood retailed by some good-natured friend, 
roused all the demon in bis breast, and he de- 
termined that his rival should endure the same 
pangs which had tortured him to the verge of 
madness. 

The Countess of Dungarvon, unacquainted 
with the real character of the young man whom 
her self-willed son had chosen for his^companjon, 
concluded that he was attached to him ; sent 
for Joyce, accordingly, one Sunday morning 
after church. Desirous to discover whether he 
would be a fitting agent for her purpose, she 
began to sound him respecting the subject in 
question. Cautious and wary, he did not 
commit himself by his replies ; but the Coun- 
tess saw enough to convince her that she could 
engage him in her interest ; and, in order to 
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flatter bis selMore, she condescended to ask his 
advice upon a point in which the honour of the 
family was so dee^j concerned. 

After alarming tlae haughty mother by an 
account of the extraordinary talents of Dame 
Maund, whom he described as a woman that 
nerer failed to accomplish any end which she 
had in view ; and by exag^rating (if that were 
possible) the charms and influence of the beau- 
tiful Alice, expressed his readiness to un- 
dertake the taak required, declaring, and 
perhaps with truth, that he alone could e£fect 
a Iweach between two persons warmly and 
faithfully attached to each other. He recom- 
mended the Countess never to mention Alice 
in the presence of her son, nor to give him the 
E^ghtest idea that she was acquainted with his 
vifflts to the cottage; since his abandonment 
must be entirely his own act and deed, the 
result of some secret feeling, which be, Joyce, 
would take care to instil. 

Lady Dungarvon was now sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the dispo^tion ot her son to per- 
cdve the judicious nature of this advice; she 
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saw that, to oppoie him in an affair in which 
his heart was concemed, would only render 
him the more obstinately bent upon the aet be 
meditated ; and that it would be far better to 
leave the management of this difficult case to a 
person who knew how he could be beat eslraaged 
from the object of his foolish idolatry. Joyce, 
though suffering under the cravings of an 
almost boundless ambition, was still of a low 
and grovelling mind : there was nothing noble 
in his nature ; jealous of the woman he loved, 
hating, and resolving to be revenged upon the 
man who had supplanted him, he yet stooped 
to take the purse which the Countess offered as 
the price of his treachery. 

Had this man possessed a more exalted soul, 
had he aimed at higher objects, the talents 
which he coromanded, and the power which 
he cditained over the minds of individuals of 
his own sex, would have advanced him to 
fame and fortune ; as it was, he remained con- 
tent, (though that is not the proper expression, 
forneverwasbeingmtHediscontented,) with the 
petty triumphs he had achieved, and consoled 
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himself under the evils of his own lot, by exult- 
ing in reflections upon the miseries he had heaped 
upon others. He could not allow the Countess 
to leave him without inflicting a wound upon 
her pride. With the bluntness of manner 
which he assumed, in order to cover the dupli- 
city of hh heart, he abruptly said, 

" Pardon me, my lady, if I caution you 
again to avoid speaking unhandsomely of Alice, 
or people in her station, before your son. He 
frequently starves at your luxurious table, to 
enjoy a humble meal at the cottage; and as 
to the fine ladies who visit at the Abbey, he 
looks upon them as so many dressed-up dolls, 
the children of vanity, delivered over to the 
old " 

" Enough," interposed the Countess ; " Lord 
Fitzhannon is, I see, deficient in true taste, 
or rather he has suflered it to be corrupted ; 
were I to oppose him while under the domi- 
nion of these foolish prejudices, it would only 
confirm him in error, and therefore it is best 
for all parties that we pursue the course which 
you have recommended." 
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Fitzhanoon, unaware that Joyce had acted 
as a spy, and by overhearing his conversations 
with Alice, had possessed himself of every 
trifling circumstance relative to their attach- 
ment, fell very easily into the snare which bis 
nily favourite had laid for him. On returning 
from the cottage on the following evening, 
accident, apparently, threw this young man in 
bis way ; they walked on together. It was no 
secret to Fitzbannon, that Joyce had been 
engaged to marry the fair girl whom he had 
just quitted. Affecting to believe that the 
admiration which she had excited was anything 
but honourable, his companion lamented ova: 
the vanity and frailty of women ; and, by a 
series of the most artful insinuations, gave his 
amazed auditor to understand, that previously 
to his visits to the cottage, he had been highly 
favoured by Alice ; and, in fact, that the cer^ 
mony alone was wanting to constitute him her 
husband. 

He spoke bitterly of his own sufferings, but 
excused the inconstancy of Alice on the score of 
the great temptation to which she had been 
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exposed, concluding with an assurance that he 
would relinquish her for ever to the sfJendid 
destiny which a more wealthy admirer had 
designed for her. Fitzhannon was thunder- 
atruck ; the air of candour assumed by Ji^ce, 
and the numerous minute yet conclusive cir- 
cumstances which he adroitly brought forward 
in support of his assertions ; staggered an inex- 
perienced and liigh-minded youth. There was 
too strong an air of probability about this nar- 
rative, to permit him to disbelieve it wholly ; 
and, with her purity of mind and heart, the 
charm of Alice had fled. 

Joyce perceived that the poison worked ; it 
was not difficult to convince Fanga that Lord 
FitzbaODon's intentions were anything but 
honourable, and to persuade her, that the best 
way to defeat them, would be to promote the 
marriage of her daughter with a more humble 
suitor. She, therefore, confessed to the young 
lord, when closely questioned upon the sub- 
ject, that Alice ought to be the wife of Joyce; 
and Alice herself, ashamed of ever having per- 
mitted him to pay his addresses to her, blushed 
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SO deeply, and appeared to be so painfully 
confused, when ber more refined^ more oonge> 
nial, and more favoured lover, accused her of 
having yielded her heart to another, that, 
ignorant of the shocking asperBion which had 
been cast upon her, she seemed tacitly to admit 
ita truth. 

Lord Fitzhanoon has been described in the 
opening pages as a man of first-rate talent ; a 
sagacious statesman, easily penetrating political 
intrigue, perceiving at once the part to be pur- 
sued in the most critical emergency, and acting 
upon it with the fearlessness which the consci- 
ousness of having grasped every difiGculty pro- 
duces. He was all this ; he had been proved in 
the cabinet as one worthy to direct the move- 
ments of armies, and to guide the ministerial 
helm. Nevertheless, throughout his life he 
became the dupe of persons infinitely inferior 
to him in intellect, who, with an inconsistency 
not very uncommon, he had permitted to deceive 
him ; partly, perhaps, because he had fathomed 
the depth of their faculties, and thought it 
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iiDpoSBible to be deceived by beings so little 
able to cope with the powers of his own mind.* 

Painfully convinced of the truth of Joyce's 
communication, Lord Fitzhannon withdrew 
from the pursuit of one who had awakened the 
purest feelings of love in his heart; he shut 
himself up with his books, for his tutors being 
long dismissed, his studies had been pursued 
alone. After a time, he rejoined the family 
circle, witb an air of less deep abstraction ; his 
mother, guessing the cause, wisely forbore to 
remark upon the favourable change ; and the 
Earl, who had been kept in ignorance of the 
danger which the heir of sixteen quarterings 
had escaped, was delighted to find that John 
had discarded some of his most offensive no- 
tions, and was growing like other young men 
of rank. 

The deep disgust which followed his first 

* Phrenologists will explain the cause of this incon- 
sistency, by showing that the organ necessary to pro- 
duce a harmoniously-constructed head is wanting. 
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leEEon of worldly wisdom, produced one fa- 
vourable effect — it taught him self-distrust ; 
his enthusiasm received a wholesome check, 
and be began to see things through more than 
one medium. No longer enamoured of unso* 
phisticated nature, he admitted that education, 
properly directed, might do much towards the 
controlment of the passions ; and disappointed 
in his expectations of finding the purest recti- 
tude under a straw-thatched roof, he was con- 
tented to seek it elsewhere. Alice appeared 
to be forgotten : if they met, be either passed 
her with a slight greeting, or a show of cor- 
diality of so artificial a nature, that her pride 
and affection revolted at the change; his un- 
kindness and caprice cut her to the soul, and, 
though she did not allow any outward manifes- 
tation of her wretchedness to appear, restrain- 
ing her tears even in the presence of her mo- 
ther, yet her heart was broken. Endued with a 
constitution which could triumph over mental 
and bodily suffering of the severest nature, life 
remained, but peace and happiness were lost 
for ever. 
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Could she have gueraed the truth, could she 
have known that still at the dead of night 
Fitzhannon left the Abbey to solace bis sleep- 
IcBS eyes with a glance at the cottage in which 
she resided, how boldly would she have flown 
into his arms, and unmasked the villain who 
had dared to traduce her .' The evident deser- 
tion of Lord Fitzhannon occasioned no small 
degree of scandal in the village, and Fangs 
neemed to feel the taunts and mockeries of their 
neighbours more keenly than her daughter. 

Proud in conscious rectitude, and, moreover, 
sufiering under a far deeper infliction, Alice 
would endeavour to console her mother for the 
wrongs which they sustained; but, though 
affectionate and obedient in all other points, 
she refused to receive Joyce as her lover, nor 
could any perseverance induce her to speak to 
him again. When compelled to permit his 
presence, she sat silent, yet unabashed, evincing 
a stem composure, which would have quelled 
all hope in a less insolent heart. It was in 
vain that Fanga lamentingly assured him, that 
be had never succeeded in awakening a single 
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spark of affectum in the boeom of her daugh- 
ter. 

" Be patient," he replied; " only allow me to 
maiDtaio my friendly footing in the house, and 
she will come round in time." 

Meanwhile, Joyce contrived to maintain his 
ascendency over the young lord : while all the 
rest oi the unequal auociates, whom he had 
chosen, were given up, he wai still welcomed as 
a friend ; and the Countess, aware that she 
owed him a large debt of gratitude, encouraged 
the intimacy. She was anxious that her son 
should marry, fearful that another Alice might 
come in the way ; and she easily posRessed the 
Earl with an opinion of the advantage of the 
measure. The only daughter of their neigh- 
bour, Lord Dalm, a rich heiress, (although 
the GunnersdowD estate which adjoined their 
own extensive property was entailed upon a 
distant branch of the family,) was fixed upon as 
the most eligible match for the young heir. 

Olivia Valmoor possessed charms and graces 
which rendered her an object of great attraction 
to all the circle of her acquaintance, aDd,^whe« 
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the alliance was propoged to Lord Fitzliannon, 
who had seen her very often, he made no objeo- 
tion ; and in the course of his rides turned his 
horse's head more frequently in the direction 
of Gunnersbury than any other. Lord Dalm 
being a martyr to a disease which it was sup- 
posed would end fatally, had the tortures of 
pain to plead in excuse for the irritability of 
his temper, which was, however, naturally of 
an unconciliating nature. Possessed of an ex- 
cellent heart, he did not understand the method 
of attaching others ; and Olivia, (though an only 
child, and one peculiarly dear,) from the dread 
that she might follow her brothers and sisters 
to the grave, had been brought up so strictly, 
and had endured so much contradiction from 
her father, that she not only placed no confi- 
dence in his affection, but became more and 
more estranged as ^e discovered how little 
congeniality it was likely would ever exist be- 
tween them. 

Lord Dalm rejoiced at the visits of young 
Fitzhannon ; they were indeed particularly 
welcome, in consequence of a dread, which he 
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had lately entertained, of his daughter having 
formed another attachment. He had taken a 
great dislike to the person who, in default of a 
male descendant, would inherit the Gunners- 
bury estate, principally in consequence of that 
very circumstance. Mr. Valmoor^s expecta- 
tiona, at the present period, were limited to 
this succession : he was a Whig in principle, 
and, though descended from one of the most 
illustrious families, indifferent regarding an 
advantage which his kinsmen held to be of 
paramount importance. He had married early 
in life, and his choice having fallen on a young 
lady who had nothing save amiable qualities to 
recommend her, this alliance had given Lord 
Dalm a very poor opinion of his judgment; 
moreover, though now a widower, he had a 
child — a son — who would cut the olFspring of 
Olivia out of the succession to her father's 
estate, and this idea rankled in the old man's 
heart. He therefore dismissed the suitor with- 
out consulting his daughter upon the occasion : 
and, whatever her sentiments might be, she 
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was too timid to avow tbem to a parent who 
took 60 little pains to win lier con6dence. 

Lord Fitxhannon was shocked to see the 
dreadful ravages which disease had made in the 
once powerful frame of his host. Being wholly 
unaware of the circumstances in which Mr. 
Valmoor stood, he expressed his surprise that 
he shoidd have left Gunnersbury at a period 
in which its master so much needed the atten* 
tions of his friends. Lord Dalm, by the/iUght- 
ing manner of his reply, gave his young guest 
reason to suppose that no cordial feeling existed 
between them ; and, so easy is it to imbibe a 
prejudice, that, perhaps, the unjust and un> 
reasonable dislike betrayed upon the present 
occasion might have laid tlie foundation of that 
hatred, which, fostered and cherished by sub- 
sequent circumstances, burst into a consuming 
flame. Lord Fitzhannon soon discovered that 
a proposal from him would be anything but 
displeasing to l.mrd Dalm, while in CUivia's 
kind and gracious manner, he thought that 
he could read encouragement Conquering, 
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therefore, the sort of reluctant' shyness which 
was the natural result of a rather embarrassing 
situation, he ofiered himself as a candidate for 
the hand of Miss Valmoor, admitting, at the 
same time, that he acted in accordance to the 
wishes of his parents. 

The formal coldness of this communication 
did not alarm Lord Dalm, in whom years and 
infirmity had deadened the feelings which be- 
long to youth and vigour ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, he felt a little surprise at the small degree 
of enthusiasm manifested by the lover, and 
thought it necessary to inquire whether his 
daughter had inspired any very warm degree 
of admiration. Lord Fitzhannon, thus urged, 
poured forth a very complimentary eifusion, 
which struck his auditor as being exceedingly 
different from the glowing ardour with which 
he had sought the mother of this fair girl ; 
but concluding that manners had changed with 
opinions, he merely smiled at the contrast ; yet, 
unable to restrain the parental tenderness 
which gushed forth at the thought of losing his 
child, he spoke of her merits in the most affec- 
D 2 
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donate terms, lamenting only a seriousness of 
disposition which had latterly succeeded to the 
gay hilarity so well suited to her age. 

Having obtained the father's consent, Lord 
Fitzhannon sought the daughter^ He fol- 
lowed lier into a favourite walk, and, though a 
little embarrassed when she discovered the ob- 
ject of the interview, she did not reject the 
proffered hand. Too shy and inexperienced 
to reveal her secret feelings, it might easily be 
supposed that as Lord Fitzhannon possessed 
every requisite to win a woman's heart, he had 
succeeded. The beautiful timidity displayed 
by Olivia certainly occasioned a revulsion in 
his feelings; he began to fancy that love might 
still revive in his own bosom, and, under the 
influence of this idea, hurried on the prepara- 
tions for the marriage, and would not listen to 
the soft entreaties made by his betrothed for 
procrastination. The nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp, and the bride was received, 
with the most unaffected demonstrations of 
joy, into the bosom of ber husband's family. 

Multitudes of guests crowded to the Ab- 
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bey, to pay their respects, and nothing was 
talked of but the beauty and grace of the 
young creature who now shone as the star 
of the surrounding circle. The Countess 
repaired to London, for the purpose of pre- 
senting her daughter-in-law at court, and 
delighted in assuring her friends, that her son 
had been most fortunate in the choice of the 
charming person whom he had espoused. 
Lord Dalm did not long survive his daughter's 
marriage. In dying, he bequeathed all the 
property at his own disposal to this beloved 
child, and nothing, apparently, could be more 
felicitous than her position. Envied, caressed, 
and flattered, it seemed strange to those who 
sought to penetrate the surface, that one so 
happily situated should be distinguished by a 
gravity of demeanour which almost amounted 
to sadness, 

A very short time after the decease of his 
neighbour. Lord Dalm, the Earl of Dungarvon, 
suddenly attacked by a fit of the gout, breathed 
his last: and the family honours and estates 
now centering in his only son, he became at 
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once a very important perBonage ; more espe- 
cially as he seemed ambitious to take a leading 
part in politics; Already had his talents se- 
cured to him the respect of those who were 
engaged in the same arena: and enthusiastic 
in an all-absorbing pursuit, almost imper- 
ceptibly to himself, he became less and less 
domestic. The Countess, who- had never 
entered warmly into the disdpations of Lcm- 
don, grew less satisfied with the life which she 
was expected to lead, now that her husband no 
longer appeared amid the gay assemblies of his 
fashionable friends: and, after the birth of her 
infant, the young Horatia, she requested per- 
mission to remain at the Abbey, while he 
attended his parliamentary duties in the metro- 
polis. The Earl consented, sacrificing his own 
wishes to the desire which he felt to leave 
nothing undone that could contribute to her 
happiness. 

Upon the death of the late Earl, many of 
the older servants had retired upon pensions, 
and amongst these the steward, who had 
long ceased to be very efficient. The favour 
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which Joyce had enjoyed with the whole fa- 
mily, had procured him the appoiotmeDt of 
aBEaetant to the old man, and now that he had 
become incapahle, he was promoted to the 
stewardship, the object of his ambitioo. Joyce 
now aimed at two things, the gratification of 
sensual and luxurious tastes, and the attaiu- 
ment of a degree of popularity which would r&- 
coDcile his associates to his elevation. But 
Joyce wanted certain qualities of the heart to 
secure the good opinion of the world at large : 
he might impose upon a few, but the majority 
entertained a doubt, and many thoroughly dis- 
trusted him. He strove to ctHiciliate the tenants 
by an apparent regard to their interests, showed 
kindness to the poor, and won admiration by 
his boldness as a rider, his skill as a marksman, 
and the ardour in which he engaged in all 
athletic exercises. The natural bent of his dis- 
position, however, showed itself in the feuds in 
which he was soon involved with the farmers 
on the Gunnershury estate. 

This property, which at one time had been 
the sole expectation of the needy spendthrift, 
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as Lord Dalm most unjustly used to style him, 
now formed a small portion only of the vast 
possessions which had devolved upon Mr. 
Valmoor, by the death of two persons who 
stood between him and the titles and estates of 
one of the most ancient houses in England. He 
was now Duke of Gaston, an event never con- 
templated either by himself, or by Lord 
Dalm. 

The mortality which had swept away so 
many members of the family] had left him and 
the Countess of Dungarvon the only surviving 
relatives. Upon his arrival at Gunnersdown, 
he frequfflitly came over to the Abbey to consult 
her upon the subject of improvements, as her 
taste had been early directed to landscape gar- 
deniog, and indeed to everything connected 
with rural and agricultural pursuits — a cir- 
cumstance which annoyed Joyce, who neither 
liked interference, nor the surveillance to which 
he was exposed. Lady Dungarvon had for her 
companion a certain Madame Floris, whose 
name has appeared in a preceding page. This 
lady, who was an humble friend of the family, 
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hud married a foreigner in the employment of 
the English government. She became a widow 
shbrtly after the hirth of a little girl, about 
Horatia's age ; and, being very poorly provided 
for, gladly accepted the offer of an asylum in 
Lord Dungarvon's household. 

Wholly absorbed in the care of the nursery, 
and in the superintendence of improvements, 
which grew every day more interesting, the 
visits of the Countess to London were very few 
and brief. She fancied that her own health and 
that of her child suffered under the influence 
of its smoky atmosphere, and, as the Earl could 
not be absent very long from the post he had 
chosen, they had lived a good deal apart. Lord 
Dungarvon always endeavoured to be at the 
Abbey on the anniversary of his wedding-day. 
The sixth year had come round, and he arrived 
as usual, but his manners were changed ; he 
appeared to be chagrined and embarrassed, and 
betrayed his ill-humour by sarcastic remarks 
upon the strange tastes which flne ladies some- 
times indulged. Olivia, who perhaps felt that 
her husband had never sought to engage the 
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warm afiecticms of a heart wfaicli might have 
been exclusively devoted to him, replied with 
some asperity ; and, mutually irritated against 
each other, they quarrelled. 

A first dispute is often fatal ; coldness and 
estrangement succeeded to this, and, though the 
Earl remained at the Abhey, it was evident that 
anything, but attachment to his wife, de- 
tained him there. 

One morning, at early dawn, two gentlemen 
were seen galloping towards a secluded dell to 
the westward of Fitzhannon Abbey, about the 
time at which the Earl of Bungarvon, attended 
by Joyce, went forth in the same direction. 
Madame Floris, in consequence of a previous 
arrangement, had taken her departure to Lon- 
don ; and the Countess, thus left alone, was 
totally unprepared for the shock that awaited 
her. On approaching the window of her cham- 
ber, she saw a group of people advancing, who 
carried what appeared to be a bier ; she rushed 
down stairs, and found her husband desperately 
wounded. Flying-to his assistance, as he lay 
upon the hastily-constructed litter, he seemed 
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to concentrate his vhde remaining strength in 
oDe wild repulse, for he sank back, after the 
effort, to all appearance dead ; and the Countess, 
struck to the heart by this proof of his aver- 
sion, fainted, and was carried away to her 
chamber. A rumour of the dreadful event 
brought the vicar of the parish, Dr. Bratton, 
to the Abbey. 

Joyce endeavoured to i^event him from 
entering the apartment to which the Earl had 
been taken ; but, feeling that he had a duty to 
perform, the good clergyman persisted, and 
established himself in a comer of the chamber 
to await the report of the surgeons. Having 
followed them into the ante-room, and heard 
their opinion, he returned unperceived, being 
anxious to assist in the necessary attendance 
on the patient. The Earl, who had not spoken 
a word during the examination of his wound, 
now broke out in low murmurings, in which 
the name of Olivia, mingled with invective, was 
uttered: then, changing his tone, be inquired 
earnestly, how and where she was, and in the 
delirious frenzy produced by fever, alternately 
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breathed the tenderest exclamatioas, or vented 
the heaviest maledictions on her head. Upon 
the following moming, the wound assumed 
even a more serious aspect ; but the patient 
seemed indifferent to life, and as Dr. Bratton, 
who had never left the chamber, leaned over 
the bed, he became conscious, for the first time, 
of his presence. 

The good pastor endeavoured to soothe the 
perturbed spirit of the invalid, but the Earl 
commanded him immediately to depart. " You 
have stolen upon me," he exclaimed, " in an 
unguarded hour, and I feel conscious of haying 
uttered things which nothing save madness 
could have wrung from me. Remember, there- 
fore, that if any of these ravings should trans- 
pire, and thereby raise suspicions injurious to 
my honour, I will not survive them, and you 
will be answerable for a deed which will rid me 
of a hateful existence." 

Dr. Bratton assured his friend that he had 
not gathered one intelligible sentence, and that 
his anxiety bad prevented him from attending 
to the precise meaning of words uttered under 
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such alarming circumstances. At this moment, 
another paroxysm seized the Earl, the bandages 
were loosened in the struggle, and death seemed 
at hand. After assisting in rehinding up his 
wound, Dr. Bratton, perceiving that his pre- 
sence produced an effect contrary to that which 
he had intended, withdrew. 

Joyce, unremitting in his attentions, watched 
over his master with such anxious solicitude, 
that, upon his recovery, the Earl felt that he 
owed his life to the care of this faithful friend. 
While in a state of convalescence, he requested 
Ma^dame Floris to return to the Abbey to take 
charge of the young Horatia, directing her to 
proceed immediately to Pisa. At the end of 
three months, he joined his daughter and her 
governess. He appeared clad in the deepest 
mourning, and, addressing Madame Floris in 
saddened accents, told her that slie had lost a 
true friend, " Yet," he continued, " it is for 
the best ; notwithstanding her want of circum- 
spection, she possessed too proud a spirit to 
endure to hold on sufferance what had once been 
her just right. Poor, lost Olivia i" he added. 
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clasping Horatia in his arms, and soothing 
tenderly the distress which his melancholy 
tidings had occasioned. 

The child had never ceased to lament her 
separation from her mother, and without ex- 
actly comprehending the full meaning of Dun- 
garron's words, she knew that they related to 
the dear parent whom she had seen for the last 
time. The sorrows of infancy are fortunately 
transient. Horatia's smiles returned as she 
received the caresses of a doting father; he 
soon became her idol, and under his tuition her 
mind expanded, and every intellectual faculty 
being cultivated to the utmost, her judgment 
was matured, and her character formed at a 
very early period of life. Madame Floris, to 
whom this system of education had no recom- 
mendations, obtained permission to place her 
daughter in a French convent, a seminary in 
which she acquired many accomplishments not 
dreamed of by the trusting parent. 

Lord Dungarvon, wholly occupied by the 
pleasing task of directing the studies of one in 
whom all his hopes were now concentrated, 
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seemed to have lost sight of every ambitious 
project ; England and its honourable distinctions 
were apparently never remembered ; but, at the 
expiration of eight years, circumstances im- 
peratively calling for his return, he quitted the 
scene of his retirement. Not being able to 
endure the idea of again residing at Fitzhan- 
non Abbey, he took a villa near London, in 
which he intended to pursue the same life 
which he had led in Italy ; but too many diffi- 
culties were thrown in his way to allow him to 
keep this resolution. The very perusal of the 
daily papers was in itself sufficient to stimulate 
him to action ; friends broke in upon his soli- 
tude, proposals were made which roused those 
desires which had only Iain dormant in his 
breast, and, emerging from his retreat, he again 
took an active part in the political struggles of 
the day, and the brilliant success of his career, 
more than verified the hopes of early youth. ■ 

Horatia's happiness was much affected by 
this change of circumstances. No longer exclu- 
sively enjoying her father's society, she was 
left to pursue her studies under the superin- 
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teiidence of Madame Floris, who did not shiae 
as the substitute of a man of his commandiug 
talent. Horatia, however, notwithstanding her 
extreme youth, had completely shaken off the 
trammels of childhood ; wise and discreet be- 
yond her years, her father had never seen a 
necessity for strict control, and she therefore 
followed the bent of inclination, which always 
led to praiseworthy actions. Her greatest de- 
light consisted in the perusal of her father's 
speeches in the House of Lords : to her, every 
argument seemed to carry irresistible weight ; 
confident in his judgment, she felt that he was 
capable of steering the helm of state through 
the most tempestuous sea, and that he was 
bom, not only to be the prime minister of a 
great country, but to take the lead in periods 
of di£Sculty and danger. 

Thus passed two years, and their flight 
brings us to the commencement of our present 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" La connaissance des eveDements des tempe passes, 
n'eat bonne qu'autant qu'elle appreod k eviter lea 
erreurs des peuples, k imiter leurs vertus, ^ grandir 
par leur ezperieace." 

SiSVONSI. 

Having dismissed his secretary, Dungarvon, 
although the hour was rather late, requested 
the attendance of Madame Floris, wha came at 
his summons, hastily arrayed in a robe de 
chambre ; for she had already commenced her 
preparations for the night. 

" Dear Floris," sdd the Earl, " sit down ; I 
have much to say in the shortest possible time ; 
but first let me express my gratitude for all 
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your kindness. You have upon every occasion 
strictly fulfilled your duty, and upon your 
skill and prudence I can place the greatest re- 
liance; therefore, he assured that your merit is 
fully appreciated." 

Madame Floris, gratified at praise from one 
who was usually chary of commendation, felt 
a glow at her heart ; and her reply corresponded 
with the emotions which so valued a friend^s 
assurances of approbation had awakened. 

'* I wish," continued the Earl, "thatHoratia 
should pursue her studies in the manner which 
I have chalked out ; she must not be made too 
earfy acquainted with the world, for the extra- 
ordinary degree of intellect with which she has 
been gifted, arouses my apprehensions for her 
happiness. There are pains and penalties at- 
tached to mental superiority which I am de- 
sirous that she should escape, if possible. To 
be happy, we must remain undistinguished; and 
we must endeavour, therefore, to limit Horatia's 
views to the domestic circle, which can scarcely 
be passed without danger." 

Dungarvon sighed, and Madame Floris, to 
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whom this dull prospect was anything but 
agreeable, observed that Lady Horatia, wise 
beyond her years, would scarcely be endangered 
by an intercourse with a world which she would 
see through and despise. 

" She has no experience," returned the Earl ; 
" without it, we cannot steer our course through 
busy life, and it is always purchased at too 
high a price. I wish that her sensibility were 
less refined, for it is better to laugh than 
to reason. Though an unmanageable, I was 
once a joyful, boy ; I rushed into life with a 
generous and trusting spirit ;— what am I now P 
an isolated being, who dares not even confide 
his sorrows to fais child, lest the relation should 
sully the purity of her mind — my only conso- 
lation is, that I have at least escaped the world's 
degrading pity." 

Madame Floris cautiously endeavoured to 
divert her patron's thoughts from the channel 
which they had taken, but it was in vain. 
" Traitor I" he exclaimed, " I have seen him, 
— he who rendered me an exiles at a period in 
which I might have achieved every earthly 
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object. Be careful, Floris, breathe not his 
name to her ; let not my unsuspecting child 
know aught of the sad history which has ren- 
dered life a burthen to her father. I am going 
abroad, and, until my return, I desire that no 
stranger may gain admittance ; she must not 
hear a hint, which calumny, ever actively en- 
gaged, might drop to awaken a doubt upon 
her mind." 

The Earl then proceeded to point out the 
authors whose works he desired that his daugh- 
ter should study, and the masters whom she 
should engage in music and painting. 

" Poetry," he continued, " I should rather 
not encourage ; her mind is too sensitive al- 
ready, her imagination too vivid ; and, though 
I am not superstitious, she seems, if left en- 
tirely to herself, to be so likely to fulfil a pre- 
diction which was uttered at her birth, that I 
am anxious to guard against the most remote 
chance of danger. And now, good night, dear 
Floris. The poor child shall breakfast with me 
to-morrow ; it will be time enough for her to 
know then, that we must part," 
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Floris returned to her owd room by no means 
pleased with the nature of the conference ; she 
knew, though the Earl did not, that it was no 
easy task to curb the spirits of two young 
girls, and reconcile them to a life of utter se- 
clusion, especially when one happened to be as 
lively and inquisitive as her own Mabel, who, 
already disappointed at not being taken out 
to public places, and amusements, would 
submit with s very ill grace to a more rigid re* 
tirement. 

As Floris quitted the apartment. Lord Diin- 
garvon's heart felt relieved of many fears; trust- 
ing to the prudence of his arrangements, he 
indulged for a few moments in tender anticipa- 
tions of the happiness of the only being who 
rendered existence endurable; and, seeking a 
miniature, painted when she was only twelve 
years old, bent over it with delight. It was 
still extremely like, and, while admiring the 
sweet and placid expression, the Earl, with the 
usual tendency of bis sex, rejoiced at the gen- 
tleness of character it indicated, and which is so 
endearing a weaknessin woman. While thus en- 
gaged, the door suddenly opened, and nearly 
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breathless with haste and trepidation, Huratia 
stood before him. 

" Ah I" exclaimed the Earl, half vexed, yet 
pleased at the interruption, " you have heard 
that I am about to leave you." Horatia cast 
her eyes upon the various letters and packages 
which strewed the table, and, bursting into a 
flood of tears, implored her father to take her 
with him. " I will go anywhere, will travel in any 
manner— take me with you," she repeated still 
more anxiously', " I cannot be left behind." The 
Earl felt for a moment irresolute, and, struggling 
against the emotion which he feared to betray, re- 
mained silent. " You consent," she exclaimed ; 
"how kind! I was sure you would not part from 

Dungarvon, though an instant's reflection con- 
vinced him that it would be impossible to alter 
his plans at this late period, was equally sur- 
prised by the firmness and resolution displayed 
by his daughter, and the efiect which it had 
produced on his own mind. In one brief mo- 
ment, she had gained an ascendency to which he 
feared to yield, but which he had no power to 
OT^hrow. 
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" Dearest," said he in the g^tlest accent, 
'* it grieves me to refuse you, but I am unable 
to grant ^'our request. I could explain the rea- 
sons, but let it suffice, they are imperative ; and 
I shall expect you to submit contentedly, if pos< 
sible, to the arrangements I have made with 
Madame Floris. In her's, and in Mabel's so- 
ciety , time cannot hang heavily, especially as you 
will be much engaged in the studies suited to 
your still tender years ; and remember that 
all the directions which you receive from out 
friend are to be considered as the echoes of my 
commands." 

The gleam of the taper fell brightly on 
Horatia's marble brow as she stood below 
it, and raising her small and exquisitely- 
formed hand to her forehead, slie seemed for 
a moment to be lost in thought ; then, as if 
steeled for some effort, she looked up, and, in a 
soft but steady voice, she said, " Dear father, I 
can derive neither instruction nor amusement 
from the childish pursuits to which you would 
consign me ; if we are to part, at least, permit 
me to employ myself usefully ; allow me to go 
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down to Fitzhannon Abbey ; 1 shall there have 
aq opportunity of improving the condition of 
the tenants, and there may be orphan children 
amongst the lower classes, for I have under- 
stood that there are numerous poor cottagers 
upon the estate, who have some right to demand 
our attention, and when we meet — we both — " 
here she paused, blushing at the boldness which 
had prompted her to say so much, but in a mo- 
ment added, " we both shall feel that we have 
done our duty." 

The Earl gazed upon his daughter in astonish- 
ment. Have I been betrayed? was his first 
thought; and, while gathering suspicion neady 
choked his utterance, he remained scarcely able 
to arrange his ideas. Horatia, composed and 
firm, gazed steadily upon him, appearing for 
the moment to have changed character with 
one little used to yeild. 

" Why do you name Fitzhannon ?" he at 
length demanded in a faltering voice ; *' that 
place recals every evil that has embittered my 
existence; — how have you become interested in 
a place of which you never can have heard?" 
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" I have received letters from many of the 
tenants, imploring me to employ my influence 
with you on their hehalf, and complaining that 
you remained deaf to their petitions. Indeed, dear 
father, I have often wondered that you could 
tear and cast away those earnest entreaties 
which have served only to add to the scraps in 
this overflowing basket." 

" Why have you not spoken of this before ?" 
replied Dungarvon, a little touched by this 
simple explanation. 

" Because I hoped that when you could be 
spared from public business, you would take 
me to FiCzhannon, where I might enlarge my 
sphere of usefulness;" — and, perceiving that the 
Earl listened with more composure, she conti- 
nued to urge her suitj well aware, from her 
knowledge of his character, that she need only 
convince him of the justice of her demand, to 
induce him to consent- 
Looking up more sweetly beautiful than ever, 
the expression of her countenance produced a 
strong effect upon Dungarvoo. He perceived 
in a moment that a miud of so high an order 
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could not be despotically controlled ; and that) 
although he might enforce her obedience, he 
should lose the confidence of one who had hither- 
to regarded him as an unerring guide. 

" Is it," he asked her, " entirely for my sake 
and that of the people on the estate, that you 
would leave a pleasant home, which ought ko be 
endeared by many recollections, to seek a gloomy 
and neglected place, or does this anxiety proceed 
from curiosity, inspired perchance by the strange 
tales which foolish people will always connect 
with an oU deserted mansion like Fitzhannon 
Abbey ?' 

" Dear father," sud Horatia, " I have only a 
fntnt recollection of our early home, and that 
you know connected with mournful remem- 
brances of our mutual loss; but, painful as they 
are, it would gratify me to approach the spot 
where — " 

" Hah !" exclaimed the Earl, starting in dis- 
pleasure and alarm, " you have betrayed the 
cause of this desire to visit Fitzhannon : you 
would seek to withdraw the veil from circum- 
stances which I am anxious should be buried 
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for ever in the bosom of the grave. You may 
succeed, but remember that the attempt will 
estrange you from my heart; take, therefore, the 
consequences." 

Burning tears now streamed down Horatia's 
cheeks; never before had her father addressed 
one harsh word to so beloved a child, and this 
night, the eve of his departure, to reprove her 
thus, it was more than she could bear. Nerving 
herself, however, to the task of exculpation, 
" Dearest father !" she exclaimed, " I never 
dreamed thatyouhadasecpet fromme. I fancied 
that in speaking of yourself, and of your feel- 
ings and motives for action, you had revealed 
everything that could he known; and, if lately 
we have not opened our hearts so completely to 
each other, I have attributed it to the numerous 
calls upon your time, which will not permit me 
in any one interview to say half the things I 
have to tell you. Believe me, 1 have no desire 
to acquire knowledge that you would withhold ; 
and, irksome as my life will be, I will remain 
here, under the guidance of Madame Floris, 
much as I desire to have the exercise of my own 
B 2 
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judgmenl, rather than give you a moment of 
uneasiness." 

Dungarvon felt that he had wronged his 
daughter, and generously anxious to make an 
atonement, he folded her in his arms: how de- 
lightful was the smile that beamed upon him, 
and how deeply he felt the joy of possessing the 
entire affection of so innocent a being I " For- 
give," he said, in a soft, relenting voice, " for- 
give this impetuosity ; still regard me with your 
former confidence ; and, above all, endeavour to 
retain the good opinion which I have inspired : 
do not allow the excitement which I have be- 
trayed to instil a doubt in your bosom, and per- 
mit not the opinion of others to prejudice your 
mind against me." 

Horatia replied only by a fond embrace. 

" You shall go," continued the Earl, *' to 
the Abbey: it is a cheerless ruin, standing 
in a hollow, and darkened by the surround- 
ing hills; but you will find beauties there, 
particularly in a river. How often have I 
carried you as a child to the margin of that 
stream, where you gazed delighted on the re- 
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flection of your infant face, and filled yourfrock 
with the many-coloured pebbles which formed 
its bed ! Horatia," he continued, " you would 
love me, were I less worthy of your attachment. 
You have, I see, a very aifectionate heart, and I 
fear that it may be made to feel too deeply the 
wounds which mortals are fated to endure ; 
but you possess a lofty spirit — a spirit which 
seldom belongs to your sex and years. May 
it bear you through the evils of this life ;— -per- 
haps, reconcile you to the idea of my unworthi- 
ness!'' 

" Dear father !" exclaimed Horatia, " can you 
doubt iny love, — can you imagine that I could 
entertain a thought that could wrong your noble 
character P The fame that you enjoy, the virtues 
that have acquired it, are sources of the truest 
delight to me ; and, were you less perfect, couid 
I ever swerve from my duty to one to whom I 
owe blessings far beyond the gift of life .'" 

Lifting up her eyes at this moment, Horatia 
encountered those of her father; it was but for 
an instant, for there was something in the expres- 
sion of his countenance which rendered her &]>- 
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prehensive that he might he ahout to confide 
some fatal secret to her ear, and, withdrawing 
her glance, she did not see that he had huried 
his face in his hands; his heart at once swelled 
with affection, and was tortured hy remorse. 

A long silence ensued, and, when he spoke 
again, all traces of liis former agitation had sub- 
sided: much, however, had passed through his 
mind in that interval ; a sudden impulse had 
prompted him to lay open every thought and 
feeling to his daughter, to reveal circumstances 
which had long been buried in his breast; but the 
resolution was changed almost as soon as it had 
been formed. 

In a voice restored to composure, he began to 
converse upon the subject of his daughter's visit 
to Fitzhannon Abbey, desiring her to direct 
particular attention to certain improvements 
which he had long contemplated; but warned 
by the dial on the chimney-piece of the lapse of 
time, he abridged these communications, saying 
that he would write to acquaint her with his 
wishes. " And now, Horatia," he continued, 
" remember, should any accident bring you into 
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contact with those whom your unsuspicious na- 
ture may regard as friends, but who are in fact 
my enemiee; do not allow them to poison your 
mind with inrinuationa which may lead you to 
think that the lustre of our house has ever sus- 
tained an eclipse." 

" Enemies .'^ repeated Horatia in surprise, 
" surely not at Fitzhannon. I have been told 
that distinguished persons like yourself must 
always create enemies, who are either envi- 
ous of their greatness, or opposed to them on 
political questions ; but, in their hearts, there 
can be none who refuse to acknowledge your 
claims to the world's applause." 

" Sweet innocent !" said the "Eail, " from my 
public calumniators I fear nothing. I have more 
reason to dread the insinuations of the country 
neighbours ; but my excellent steward, Joyce, 
whose merits will no doubt secure your confi- 
dence, will guard you in this particular. I am 
under many and peculiar obligations to that 
man, and shall depend upon his vigilance to 
secure the Abbey from visitants, for I shall ex- 
pect you to maintain the same seclusion there, 
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which I have deemed necessary in your present 
home. You must promise to uphold my friend 
Joyce, notwithstanding the efforts which his 
enemies, and he has many, may make to lower 
him in your good opinion. And now, my child, 
we must part for the present ; itgrows late, and 
I have still much on my hands." 

Horatia withdrew at her father's command, 
and, flinging herselfdown uponher bed, slept not 
through the hours which still remained of the 
night ; she depended upon seeing the Earl again, 
and the roll of carriage wheels first alarmed her 
with the fear of disappointment. Scarcely half 
attired, she rushed to the window, and, throw- 
ing it open, leaned forward, only to see the 
chariot which contained her father turn out of 
the grounds. At this moment, Madame Floris 
entered with a letter in her hand, which indeed 
proved that her apprehensions had been well- 
grounded. The Earl had written his farewell ; 
and, leaving her young charge in tears, the^row- 
vernante repaired to her daughter's cliamber. 

Mabel had already been apprised of her new 
destination, and was actually dancing for joy at 
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the prospect of the change. A rumour brought 
by her femme de chambre had caused her to 
leave her bed at an unwonted early hour, and 
she could now talk of nothing but the liberty 
she should enjoy at a large place like the Abbey : 
at one moment, rejoicing over new drives, and 
at another over new dresses, which she con- 
cluded would be necessary for this visit to the 
family mansion. 

When left alone, after the departure of his 
daughter, the Earl, agitated and distressed, 
threw himself upon a chair, while his active 
mind hastily calculated the chances and proba- 
bilities of their ever meeting again with the 
same unbounded afPection. Already, a changehad 
taken place ; no longer the docile, submissive 
being whose every movement had been guided 
by his direction, Horatia had shown that she 
possessed a will to do, — a soul to dare. He might 
still depend upon her principles, and upon her 
heart, but her obedience would be no longer 
passive, and there were many things that he must 
concede, or forfeit some portion of her good opi- 
E 5 
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nion. Ilia agonized heart ^breathed a whisper 
vbich filled him with terror. 

" She doubts me," he exclaimed ; " I no longer 
occupy the place which I once held." But the 
candour with wbicl] the sweet girl had repelled 
his accusation returned upon his mind; and, 
though painful experience had rendered him di»- 
trustful of all the world, he felt that one being 
stiil existed in whom he could place implicit 
confidence. Upon this revulsion of his ideas, he 
dwelled with fondness upon a new hope. Why 
should he deny himself the sympathy of his child, 
— why should he not make her acquainted with 
the secret circumstances which had exercised so 
strong an influence over his life? He almost 
determined to recal her, but pride, the desire 
to shield her from the grief which the knowledge 
of his domestic misfortunes would occasion, and 
perhaps some other feeling, prevailed. She 
might not agree in the view which he had taken; 
she would exercise her own judgment in the case; 
and again the conviction that she bad burst the 
gentle bondage in which he had sought to en- 
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thral her mind, filled him with vexation and 
regret. She would think, perhaps act, for her- 
self, and henceforward his opinions would have 
no weight,— his commands no influence. 

He accused himself of weakness in being so 
easily induced to give his consent to a proposi- 
tion which pained him, and, though be sought 
to conceal the truth even from his own heart, he 
felt conscious that the strength of Horatia's 
mind was equal, perhaps superior, to his own, 
and that she had exercised the power over him 
which upright integrity, joined to determination 
ofcharacter,will always give, even when opposed 
to a person like himself, possessed of kindly feel- 
ings and of sufBcient sense to appreciate the 
mental energy which was arrayed against him. 

With so much to occupy his thoughts, it may 
easily be supposed that Lord Dungarvon did 
not seek his bed: but merely exchanging bis 
embroidered habiliments for a travelling dress, 
endeavoured to get an hour's repose on the 
couch in his library. Madame Floris, who upon 
this occasion bad anticipated her patron's wish, 
appeared with the servant who brought the 
coffee. 
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" May I not call HoratiaP" she inquired. 

The Earl feelinghis weakness, motioned her to 
be seated without replying ; he feared to betray 
the secret feelings of his heart, and commenced 
with aifected indifference to speak about his 
jonmey. But the coffee lay untouched before - 
liim ; and, placing a letter which he had written 
to his daughter in his companion's hand, he 
turned hastily to a drawer, and, taking out a 
case, said, " Here is a toy for your pretty 
Mabel; teach her to enjoy the happiness which 
a tranquil life presents, and to repay a mother's 
fondness with obedience." 

Floris received the Earl's farewell with tears 
in her eyes, and, upon his departure, hastened to 
deliver the letter to her young charge. It ran 
as follows : — 

" My DEABEST AKD BELOVED CHILD ! 

'* Hitherto, I have been accustomed to see 
you smile in youthful ingenuousness without a 
care to disturb the even current of your thoughts, 
or a desire to question the authority of a parent : 
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it is, therefore, with soaie surprise that I have 
witnessed the sudden assumption of a totally 
different character, and that I (Serceive a deter- 
mination upon your part to act according to your 
own ideas of duty, without reference to my 
opinions. I do not doubt your affection for me, 
and I believe that a strong sense of the defer- 
ence due to my wishes has hitherto restrained 
you from remonstrance upon the subject of my 
abandonment of my ancestral home. I feel con- 
fident that on all subjects of importance you will 
not disappoint me, or oppose your will to mine 
upon points in which I am deeply interested ; 
therefore, renouncing that degree of authority, 
which a parent might expect to exercise, I en- 
treat you to confide in me as a friend. 

• " Perchance, I had been happier had you made 
no attempt to rise above the charming weak- 
ness of your dependent nature, but remained 
content, as formerly, to receive instruction 
from my lips alone, and to be satisfied of the 
truth and justice of all my decisions. There is 
a charm in filial obedience which it is painful 
to relinquish ; for what can be more sweet and 
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endearinjf than the reliance of an unsophisti- 
cated childP but, alas! in this variable existence, 
all is change ; and the mind, partaking of the 
^neral tendency, alters with every revolving 
year. I must not, therefore, blame you, if in 
the exercise of a more mature judgment, you 
should cease to manifest a blind allegiance to 
one, to whom you have hithwto looked up as 
your sole guide. But, has not your affection 
diminished with your high sense of duty ? I 
fear it has ; but let not coldness come between 
us, dearest Horatia. 

*' I would be the depository of your thoughts, 
without desiring to shackle them ; and for this 
purpose I wish you to keep a journal. I wish 
to learn the impressions made upon you by 
Fitzhannon. Its deep solitudes and profound 
shades bring with them sad and pensive recol- 
lections to my heart ; but you will see them 
with other eyes ; and the fables and traditions 
with which it abounds, will be gratifying to 
your youthful imagination. You possess an 
antiquarian taste, and may amuse yourself by 
an attempt to decipher the ancient inacrip- 
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tions carved upon many of the old reliques 
composing the original building. Tlie roman- 
tic scenery, which in many places approaches 
to wildness — for the caverns are deep and 
gloomy, the rocks high and abrupt, and the 
hills of a mountainous elevation — will have 
many charms for a soul so alive to the wonders 
of nature as yours. In imaginatioo, I shall 
often accompany you in your walks, wandering 
with you along the terraces which stretch from 
the Abbey far as the boundaries of the hills. 
One, to the south, is bordered with chestnut 
trees ; their perfume will fill the air ; and, as 
you wander beneath their shade, inhaling the 
breath of their delicious flowery you will wish 
that your father shared with you the pure en- 
joyment of the hour. Alas ! Horatia, I would 
not willingly dispel the illusions created by 
the innocence of a heart like yours ; but time 
has brought with it a curse which will ever 
prevent my inhaling the balm of those stately 
trees without the bitterest feelings: it was I 
who planted them long ago in my boyhood; 
and well do I recollect the anticipation of that 
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proud day in which I should walk under their 
spreading foliage, and driok in the fragr&ncu 
of their bloom. Were you acquainted with 
half the misery which I have undergone since 
that period, you would not be surprised at tht^ 
dislike which I entertain to the very name of 
those haunts, which only serve to remind me 
of my disappointments, and of the sudden 
severing of the dearest hope. 

*' You startled me by your wish to go to Fitz- 
hannon, and now I cannot shake off a super- 
stitious feeliug which renders me apprehensive, 
that to breathe its air may be fatal .to your 
happiness. There are circumstances which can 
scarcely fail to make an impression upon your 
mind, and which may perchance have the e£Fect 
of estranging your affection, or of destroying 
your sympathy in all that concerns your only 
remaining parent. Yet, these are not my worst 
fears; a cloud of presentiment oppresses my 
heart. God of mercy protect my child ! save 
her from the commission of those errors which 
have doomed me to a life of anguish ! 

" Enough ! enough ! Pride of my hopes, I 
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relinquish you to your own guidance ; remem- 
ber only that you are now all that is left to me 
of happiness. Do not blame me for this abrupt 
departure. I go for a disinterested purpose ; I 
am pledged to serve the state ; and, although 1 
confess that time has been, in which ambition 
formed the stimulant, and the world will tell 
you that it forms it now, the feeling is altoge- 
ther dead within me. Farewell ! my darling ; 
hasten to a wilderness now all your own ; con- 
sider it in that point of view ; make what altera- 
tions you please; cut down, build up, and 
adorn it according to your fancy. There is one 
hawthorn by the ivied chapel, which stands 
alone ; should that still live, you will cherish it, 
for it has been dear to me. 

" I did you a momentary injustice in deeming 
you to blame in pertinaciously urging a suit 
against my wishes. I no longer covet impossi- 
bilities. I see the vain glory which led me to 
hope that I could fetter a mind like yours. 
Now then, my sweetest, adieu ! 

" DUHOARVON." 
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The Earl usually wrote a fiDe, clear liand, 
but the irregularity which niarked this letter 
betrayed the perturbation of his mind; many 
of the eentences were blotted, and scarcely 
lejipble. Horatia wept as she read her father's 
letter, — so kind, so very kind, yet difiepent 
from wliat she had anticipated; there appeared 
to be a mystery of which she had not dreamed, 
and his communication had the effect of raising 
a painful surmise, which she strove in vaio to 
banish. 

The hours which intervened between her 
departure from the villa were marked by fever- 
ish agitation ; and, after the lapse of a few days, 
she gladly quitted a spot do longer rendered 
cheerful by the presence of her father. 

Accompanied by Madame Floris, Mabel, and 
a train of domestics, the journey was performed 
without accident; and, on the second evening, 
the travellers approached the borders of the 
Fitzhannon estate. Joyce, the steward, awaited 
their arrival, to welcome, as he said, his ho- 
noured lady to the home of her ancestors ; and, 
Iwwing to the ground, stated, that the condi- 
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tioD of the roads, vhich made a circuit of 
several miles, would render it advisable tliat 
she should mount a mule which he had brought, 
and which would convey her by a pleasant path 
in s much shorter time to the Abbey. 

Horatia glanced at the height and steepness 
of the hill in front, and the rough nature of 
the road, and, therefore, decided upon mounting 
the mule. Mabel felt inclined to walk by her 
side, but was prevented by the interference of her 
mother, who commanded her return to the car- 
riage, while Horatia proceeded with Joyce: the 
latter, appearing highly grati6ed by the atten- 
tion paid to his advice, retained the bridle in 
his hand. Horatia had scarcely seen this man 
since her childhood; she had a vague recol- 
lection of dislike, occasioned by a propensity 
which he manifested to tease and frighten her ; 
but she smiled as she remembered her former 
aversion, and determined not to allow it to 
influence her at the present period. She felt 
anxious to entertain a good opinion of him, in 
consequence of the attachment which her father 
professed for him ; she scrutinised the features 
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of her companion with no common degree of 
interest. 

The physiognomy of Joyce, however, baffled 
her penetration ; it bore an expression of great 
humihty, but there was a sinister look, and 
something which betokened deceit. He seldom 
raised liis eyes to meet a free and open gaze ; 
his forehead was narrow, his temples hollow, 
and his features, though handsome, were 
not of a prepossessing nature; when he smil- 
ed, his nostrils dilated, his lip dropped, while 
his forehead, becoming wrinkled, utterly chas- 
ed away every thought of gladness connected 
with that smile. Added to this, the sallow, 
bloodless complexion in which swelling veins 
could be traced beneath the skin, the thin 
and livid lips closely compressed over large 
white teeth, formed altogether a strange study. 
Who cuuid understand the lines and furrows 
of a face like thie ? 

Once, as Horatia, puzzled and perplexed, 
sought to read a confirmation of one of the 
ideas which floated through her mind, Joyce 
looked up, as if be understood her, and the 
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trangienl flash of an almost colourless ejc was 
iodicalive of many feelings. In the name in- 
stant, it fell ;' and all that was proud, or fierce, 
or saturnine, hecame abject humility. Shortly 
afterwards, he took occasion to speak of him- 
self as an humble friend, and strove to impress 
her, even by the submissiveness of his attitude, 
whilst guiding the representative of his ho- 
noured master, with a sense of his warm attach- 
ment to the family. Horatia listened with a 
grave, averted countenance, and both pro- 
ceeded, silent and disappointed. 

Joyce had been engaged in a similar scrutiny, 
and, with a feeling of alarm, he perceived that 
she was not prepossessed in his favour, and 
that her sense and intelligence might enable 
her to read his character, no light offence 
in the opinion of a man who sought conceal- 
ment of every thought. He saw at a glance 
that she inherited somewhat of the Earl's 
disposition, and that although meek and play- 
ful, she could also be resolute and daring. 
He had observed the dignity of her deport- 
ment when issuing a few brief commands upon 
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leaving the carriage; and he saw in her a 
person who might materiallj derange his plans, 
and who would in all probability lower him 
in the estimation of his master. After a 
few minutes' reflection, he endeavoured to 
regain the ground which he had lost, and 
pointed out a beautiful burst of scenery to the 
young lady's notice; but Horatia^s atten- 
tion was occupied by her own thoughts, and 
she heeded him not. 

How many dark passions swept across the 
steward's heart, as, ignorant of the cause of her 
inattention, he waited vainly for an answer ! 
" Shall I precipitate her from the rock ?" he 
asked himself, " to find a grave in the pool 
below P" and his arm was nearly uplifted to 
the fatal movement, when the instinct of worldly 
wisdom made him pause. She is but a girl, he 
considered, and I can manage her as I have 
done that besotted madman, her father, who in 
his frenzy has permitted her to come to a 
place which he can never visit himself; but it 
will be necessary to keep a strict watch over 
her. Here the current of his meditaticms was 
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interrupted by a question from Horatia. A 
thought now struck Joyce. " MaJam," he 
said, " you will, I fear, find the Abbey a me- 
lancholy reeidence ; it is sadly changed since its 
period of sunshine, when the Countess, dear 
lady — " 

" Ah, my mother !" exclaimed Horatia, in an 
altered tone of voice. 

*' Listen," interrupted Joyce ; " do you not 
hear that sweet, yet melancholy song of the 
nightingale P it is a solitary one, and comes every 
year at this period, to chant a requiem over 
the dead. We need not the sad remembrancer 
to remind us of our loss ; the whole country 
mourned when the Countess died, and none 
have forgotten her." 

Horatia turned her lustrous eye upon her 
wily attendant. " Then you loved my mother." 
Involuntarily extending her hand as she spoke, 
he took it respectfully, and touched it with his 
lips, then, apparently brushing a tear from his 
eyes, he began to dilate upon his attachment 
to the late Countess, and the confidence with 
which she had honoured him. 
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He had touched a tender chord, and the con- 
versation became of a more cordial nature. 
Jojce mentioned his sister as one who had been 
for a long time the chief female domestic at 
the Abbey, and who bad served the late 
Countess faithfully aa her waiting- woman, 
While speaking kindly of this relative, he yet 
contrived to infuse into the young lady's mind 
an idea that she was addicted to idle gossip 
and detraction ; in fact, he described her as a 
visionary, scarcely in her senses, and sparing 
no one when her feelings were aroused. He 
then took occasion to recommend a lad, a son 
of his own, who, as Joyce had never married, 
might, from a feeling of propriety, have been 
kept in the back-ground, Horatia, knowing 
little of his private affairs, was not aware that 
he bad remained single all his life. 

She became interested in behalf of the boy, 
who was now fifteen, and readily promised to 
take him as a page. At this moment, a hand- 
some lad bounded from the wood with a bird's- 
nest in his hand, which he dropped abashed 
when he saw the -strange lady and her atten- 
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dant. Joyce called to him, and presented 
him as the sod of whom he had spoken; and 
with great natural grace he advanced at his 
father's command, and, taking the bridle-rein 
of the mule from his hand, showed how 
earnestly he desired to enter upon the duties 
of his new office. 

They had now reached an opening which 
displayed a view of an old gothic chapel covered 
with ivy, which had also crept over several 
Urge masses disjointed from the main huilding, 
and lying in heaps close to the bank of a small 
river, that in this part had widened itself into 
a considerable stream. Nothing could be more 
picturesque than the scene, for the rocky fore- 
ground, over which Horatia had just passed, 
was so wild and rugged, as to render the 
passage dangerous to all but an expert rider; 
while the back-ground presented a rich mass of 
foliage, from oaks the growth of centuries, 
diversified by splendid old beeches, and the 
magnificent horse-chestnut ; while, more in ad- 
vance, groups of cedars received the sun's 
declining ray. 
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*' How beautiful !" exclaimed Horatia, 
springiog forvard to reach an overhanging 
crag ; " but where is the hawthorn ?" Edwin 
immediately pointed it out, and, jKrceiving that 
in order to reach it she must dismount from 
her mule, she left Joyce to conduct the animal 
to its crib, while she followed Edwin down a 
steep path which led to the valley. It had 
been railed round at an early period, but the 
branches now stretched themselves out far 
beyond, and over this fence ; there was an 
air of neglect about it, and, like the chapel, it 
seemed failing to decay. Something, also, in 
the whole scene tended to produce sorrowful 
impressions, notwithstanding the strong feeling 
of admiration which it created. 

Edwin reminded his fair companion that 
they had a steep hill to ascend ; and it required 
all the youthful strength and agility of both 
to gain the summit, from whence, in astonish- 
ment, Horatia gazed upon the scene which 
opened before her. A broad cascade, fanned 
from numerous springs in the rock, dashed 
foaming in their fall over craggy projections, 
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and then swept across the valley in a river 
hroader than the one which she had just passed, 
and which formed another hranch, while the 
stalely Abhey arose in the distance ; the grey 
twilight already gathering upon its lofty towers. 

" Daylight is fading fast," remarked Edwin ; 
*' the Ahbey looks black in the rising mists ; you 
cannot discern the bank on which it rests." 
Saying this, he blew a small horn that hung 
by his side, and immediately a thousand lamps 
flamed out from the walls, tracing a noble 
sweep of arches, and showing the outline of the 
building in lines of gold, which were instantly 
reflected from the water, that, spreading in a 
wide expanse beneath, formed a splendid mirror 
to the venerable pile. 

" So this is Fitzhannon Abbey I" ex- 
claimed Horatia, gazing with wonder and ad- 
miration at the singular and imposing prospect 
before her. ' B'or a moment, her thoughts 
painfully reverted to the inexplicable hatred 
which her father bore to the time-honoured 
birth-place of his ancestors; but, as her eye 
F 2 
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glaDced round, and caught a view of the ivy- 
tnantled chapel, she recollected that here her 
mother had died, and beneath those decaying 
towers lay buried ; — circumstances sufficient to 
explain the sorrowing survivor's dislike toa scene 
associated with so many painful recollectionsi. 
After pausing until her attendant, who was 
thinking of his supper, and the favourite 
animals awaiting their evening meal, began to 
be impatient, Horatia proceeded on her walk, 
resting again when she reached the river, 
which, like a plate of polished steel, reflected 
the whole grand mass of the illuminated build- 
ing before her. 

Crossing a bridge, she entered through the 
principal portal, astonishment arresting her 
steps at the splendour of the interior. The 
costly nature of the decorations, and their 
somewhat barbaric character, were effectively 
brought out by an immense gibbe of light, 
proceeding from almost countless tapers clus* 
tered together, and suspended from the dome. 
This blaze fell upon ricbly-emblazoned achieve- 
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mentfl, and upon the effigies of knights clad 
in polished eteel, and armed to the teeth, 
apparently the guardians of the ancient Abbey, 
ready to step forward and do battle to those 
who should profane the chivalric glory won 
in many a hard-fought field. 

Horatia could not help feeling pleased and 
flattered by the respectful attention which had . 
suggested this illumination, but she languished 
for some kind voice to bid her welcome- 
Many of the vassals had assembled, but they 
kept St a distance, content with a silent salu- 
tation of their heads as she passed. Just, 
however, as the fair young stranger looked 
round to see if she could meet with sympathy 
in some face, a female advanced from the 
group, whom she instantly recognised, from 
the description given by Joyce, to be his 
sister Rebecca. She was attired in the deepest 
mourning, made after a fashion which had 
long been obsolete, and, as she came forward, 
she addressed her young mistress in a nervous, 
hurried manner, gazing upon her at the same 
time with an air of commiseration. " God 
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preserve you V she exclaimed, as she removed 
the long tresses which fell over Horatia's 
throat, and, bending, kissed her forehead. " God 
|H'eserve you from harm !" And then, taking 
her by the hand, asked in a calmer voice, if 
she would like to be conducted to her chamber. 
This invitation being gladly accepted, they 
walked together through several apartments, 
some of which had been modernised, while 
others remained in their pristine state of now 
- antiquated grandeur. They paused upon en- 
tering a long gallery hung with portraits. 
Horalia surveyed these representatives of her 
family with feelings in which awe and melan- 
choly were blended: it was her first introduction 
to the home of her forefathers, since the days 
of unconscious childhood, and she sighed to 
think how long the beings shadowed on the 
surrounding walls had slept in the obscurity of 
the grave. 

Suddenly, recognising a portrait of her father, 
she stepped joyfully towards it, and, turning to 
Rebecca, was surprised by the dark shade which 
stole over her brow, as she, too, turned her eyes 
in the same direction. 
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" How happy, how handsome he looks !" ex- 
claimed the delighted daughter : " did he in- 
deed ever reEemble that animated portrait ?" 

" Handsome," replied Rebecca — " yes j" but 
she turned away her head as she spoke, and 
seemed unwilling to proceed with the sentence. 

At that moment, Mabel came flying down the 
apartment, and Madame Floris engaging the 
attention of Rebecca, there was no possibility 
of learning the cause of her manifest reluctance 
to speak of the Barl. Mabel, whom curiosity 
could not deprive of appetite, whispered to her 
friend that as they had not paused to take 
any refreshment since breakfast, it would be 
advisable to see what sort of a repast the 
Abbey could a&brd. Horatia, turning round to 
one of the attendants, desired that dinner 
might be served, and her young friend was 
struck by the tone of command which she 
assumed. 

" Already the princess !" exclaimed the 
laughinggirl, and with some truth ; for, though 
nothing like haughtiness mingled in her 
manner, Horatia displayed the authority dele- 
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gated to her by her father, with regal dignity 
of air." 

" My mother," continued Mabel, " has been 
su oppressed with the recoHections which every 
etone has raised, that she has proved very had 
company ; her mind appears to be full of old 
records, and, as we passed through the hall, she 
crossed herself twenty times, as if the remem- 
brance of some murder made her apprehensive 
that a ghost might start up among the grim 
champions which line the walls. Rebecca, who 
had overheard this sentence, gave one of the 
inexplicable looks which Horatia had ob- 
served to cross her brow before; but she 
said nothing, and dinner being announced, the 
party proceeded to the banquettiog-room, where 
her female attendant doing the honours, placed 
the young heiress in a high-hacked chair of 
carved ebony inlaid with gold, at the head of 
the table, and took up her position behind 
it, 

Florishad scarcely uttered a word since she 
had entered the Abbey ; but, catching the dark 
eye of Horatia, and reading its expression, she 
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took her hand, and also that of her daughter, 
and, blessing them both, welcomed them affec- 
tionately to their new home. The repast was 
not prolonged ; for Mabel, the moment that 
the cloth had been removed, feeling invigorated 
by the refreshment which she had taken, 
started up to admire the arabesques which 
adorned the walls, and the rich decorations of 
the muUioned windows; then, she strolled into 
another apartment hung with tapestry, and, 
while passing through it, something came 
rustling by, and in her aliym she screamed 
aloud. Floris and Horatia rushed to her as- 
sistance ; the latter, perceiving at once the 
cause of her friend's apprehension, said, " It is 
only a pair of owls, and, apparently, tame 
ones; for see how wise they look, as they 
glance a welcome : they shall be my guests in 
future." 

t'lotis, to whose excited imagination these 
birds seemed ominous of evil, eyed them 
'askance, and, crossing herself, exclaimed, 
" Holy Mother ! how many are there ?" 

Horatia*s smile restored her to self-posses- 
F B 
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aioD ; but thii incident, trifling as it was, 
convinced her that her authority had ended. 
Notwithstanding the Earl's instructions concern- 
ing his daughter's studies, she felt assured that 
the schoolroom days were over, and, instead of 
issuing her own orders, waited for those of her 
young charge, who proposed that the party 
should retire to repose, after the fatigues of the 
day. 

Though well qualified to jmpart the degree 
of instruction, which Horatia, under the tuition 
of her father, alone required, Madame Floris 
was not fitted to fill a very responsible situa- 
tion: and, shrinking from the idea of con- 
tending with mental powers of a very superior 
order, she felt content to occupy a sinecure 
place in the household, a circumstance which 
she saw was inevitable, since, although her 
late pupil respected her feelings too much to 
acquaint her in so many words that she herself 
would be sole mistress of the Abbey, the in- 
tention was too evident to be doubted. Floris, 
perhaps, felt a little mortified : and this feeling 
was more than shared by her pretty daughter. 
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whose notions of self-importance vere wounded 
by indifference or neglect, and who, with all 
her gaiety, was exceedingly ambitious. A 
little selfishness, and do small degree of worldly- 
mindedness, were redeemed by a most affectionate 
disposition, and a temper really amiable. Her 
vanity induced her to lavish more money than, 
perhaps, was prudent, upon the adornments of 
her person ; and, bent upon amusement, she 
scrupled not whether the French and German 
romances which she procured to enliven her 
graver studies, were a little equivocal in their 
tendency. 

Though formed upon a small scale, Mabel 
was certainly pretty, and fond of admiration to 
excess; she resented a little the rather con- 
temptuous kindness of the Earl, feeling that 
her personal attractions, and her accomplish- 
ments — for she sang charmingly, and played 
remarkably well upon the guitar— merited 
more gratifying approbation. Horatia's men- 
tal superiority, and the ill-judged exercise of ma- 
ternal authority, on the part of Madame Floris, 
rendered Mabel dependent for a confidant upon 
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ber maid, Janette : and, before they retired to 
rest upon tbis eventful nigbt, they bad settled a 
plan of operations between them, very much at 
variance with Lord Dungarvon's instructions. 
As it was decided that there must be human 
beings tenanting the houses in the neighbour- 
hood which they passed upon their journey, as 
well as inhabitants to the hamlets clustering 
under all the hills, they determined upon seek- 
ing some acquaintance to beguile the solitude 
of a country mansion. Janette, who enter- 
tained some vague idea of Arcadia, suggested, 
in case of the worst, that they might teach the 
villagers to festoon their garments with flowers, 
after the fashion of la belle France; while she 
was of opinion that the great hall would be an 
admirable place for tl>e performance of a play, 
or for acting charades, in which the efBgies of 
the knights might be made to take a part, 
after the fashion of the ancient Greek chorus ; 
an idea, however, which we will not say sug- 
gested itself to the mind of the waiting-maid. 

At any rate, they determined to enjoy them- 
selves in the best way they could ; and Janette 
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informed her young mistress that fihe had dis- 
covered a capital auxiliary in Edwin, who was 
truly an accomplished youth —one who knew 
everything about everybody — could deceive the 
very birds in the wood, by imitating their 
various notes, and had a million schemes in 
his head for the promotion of his own amuse- 
ment. Mabel requested that she might have 
an early interview with this prodigy, and, no 
longer able to keep her eyes open, fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Liitj lilt ! what mellow angel sound, 
Distilfl from yonder gloom profound, 
'Tis not the note of gathering sheU, 
Of fairy horn or silver bell ; 
No; 'tis the lute's mellifluoiia swell, 
Mixed with a maiden's voice bo clear. 
The flitting bats flock round to hear." 

Thb Qvkrh'b Wake. 

The suite of apartments which had been has- 
tily arranged for the reception of Horatia, 
were situated on the northern Bide of the Abbey, 
and far away from the more modernised portion 
of the building. She was obliged to cross the 
hall, and a small adjoining chapel, in order to 
reach them ; but she was reconciled to their re- 
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moteness, upon beiDg informed b; Rebecca 
that they had been the apaitments occupied by 
her mother, and that everything had remained 
in them just as they were at the period of her 



Though much fatigued, the fair stranger felt 
diaincUned to sleep ; throwing off, therefore, her 
upper garments, and arraying herself in her 
dressing-gown, she dismissed her personal at- 
tendant, and examined the faded tapestry which, 
mingled with blue velvet draperies wrought 
with silver, adorned the walls. The bed stood 
in a recess, and a door half open beside it, 
tempted her to enter the adjoining apartment ; 
it proved a large, but rather low room, to 
which she descended by a few steps. The walls 
were pannelled with oak in arched compart- 
ments, and the ceiling was of the same wood, 
heavily carved, with a representation of the 
Deluge. In each of the arches, which were 
rather deeply cut, a large looking-glass, in a 
dark frame, was suspended, and Horatia was 
considerably startled at first, as her own figure, 
reflected from these mirrors, looked like a 
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flitting ghost. In consequence of the great size 
of the chamber, at least one-half was obscured 
in darkness, and at first it seemed to contain no- 
thing save cabinets of ebony, and chairs of the 
same material, too heavy to be removed from 
their places ; at the farther extremity, how- 
ever, a silver grating presented itself, richly 
worked in a filligree pattern, and partly con- 
cealed by a screen of carved oak. 

Suddenly, Horatia recoHected that her mo- 
ther's portrait had been placed behind the 
grating ; she with some difficulty removed the 
oaken screen, and, kneeling down, scarcely dared 
to look at the image of one so dear, and now 
for ever lost. The Countess had been painted 
as a nun kneeling in her cell, and the siJver 
grating preventing too close an approach, the 
figure seemed to be that of a living person em- 
ployed in prayer. Horatia, as she at length 
lifted up her eyes, could scarcely fancy it an 
illusion, deceiving herself for a moment, with 
the idea, that if the grate were removed, she 
could clasp her mother to her beating heart. 
Under this impression, her highly excited ima- 
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ginatiuD dwelt in fond communion with the 
parent bo deeply mourned. Uttering broken 
sentences, while her tears flowed fast, ehe was 
unconscious that they were wasted upon inani- 
mate canvass. At length, gazing with more 
composure upon the countenance, which the 
skill of the painter had rendered so life-like, its 
pensive expression, the tear trembling in the 
dark, desponding eye, the timid, downcast look, 
seemed to give assurance that the lovely original 
had not been happy. 

Horatia, in glancing round the deserted, 
forlorn apartment, felt surprised that this por- 
trait, so interesting a relic of one long moul- 
dering in the grave, should have been permitted 
to occupy the remote corner in which some ro- 
mantic fancy had at first placed it. A dark mis- 
giving stole over her mind. Had her mother*s 
married life been a happy one ? Disturbed by 
the feelings to which a suspicion to the con- 
trary gave rise, " At least," she exclaimed, 
stifling her sobs, " I will do justice to this 
neglected portrait, and have it placed where it 
shall meet all eyes." At that moment, a move- 
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meot uear her arrested her attention : she started, 
but in an instant recogtiiaetl Rebecca. 

" I guessed," exclaimed this unexpected 
visitant, approaching her, " that you would 
spend the night in this chamber. O, dear lady, 
the guilty alone dare not venture to appear be- 
fore that saint." (Here the speaker''s voice 
sank into nearly unintelligible mutterings.) 
" The youth who in early years indulged in 
caprice, at a riper age committed a deeper 
crime. Did I not hear you declare that you 
would remove that picture P" 

Though Rebecca's manner was respectful, 
it was tinged with a boldness which rendered 
her intrusion, at such a time and place, rather 
alarming; but Horatia, retaining her self-pos- 
session, calmly inquired whether there would 
be any objection to such a proceeding. 

'* We will talk together," replied Rebecca, 
seating herself at the young lady's feet upon a 
low stool, which she drew from an adjoining 
niche. " You must not," she continued, " re- 
move that painting, nor injure the delicate 
workmanship of the grating, with its wreathing 
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flowers and clienibs' heads; the tomb is not 
gloomy to its unconscioua tenant, and the 
branches have closed over the monument which 
covers the senseless clay. Why, then, desire 
that indifferent eyes should gaze upon a portrait 
placed ID the recess for a kind purpose ?" 

As Rebecca spoke, the summer's wind arising, 
stirred the strings of a liarp, and the mufdc 
thrilled wildly through the apartment. 

" Listen !" exclaimed Rebecca, " do not those 
sounds corroborate my testimony f Know that 
there is a vault beneath this apartment, which 
in old times was employed as a prison to many 
who never saw the light of day after they had 
once been plunged into its fearful recesses ; 
and, even in later years, there are stories to prove 
that the concealment it afforded has been turned 
to unjustifiable purposes. This the Countess, 
your mother, knew, and she devised the barrier 
which now shuts up the entrance; it was a 
fancy which must be held sacred by those who 
love her. Here she would often sing a requiem 
to the spirits of the departed, accompanied by 
her harp, which never sounded so well as in 
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this apartment ; and, since her death, the de- 
caying strings occasionally catch the hreeze, 
and moan over the early loss of one too angel- 
like for such a world as this. You may, in 
your innocent purity, approach her shrine, but 
there is one who must not enter here.** 

While Rehecca spoke, Horatia's large lustrous 
eyes were filled with tears. Glancing at the harp, 
she passed her hand across the strings, and 
started at the plaintive melody they caused ; 
but, as the closing words reached her ear, she 
seized Rcbecca^s arm with sudden earnestness, 
and demanded to know who it was who would 
not dare to stand before that portrait. Re- 
becca hid her face in her apron, and remained 
silent. " My dearest father," continued Ho- 
ratia, in a tremulous tone, *' mourned the loss 
which he sustained too deeply to allude to it 
in conversation ; he cannot, with all his forti- 
tude, resolve to visit Fitzhannon." 

*' It is well," replied Rebecca, sternly ; and 
then again she paused. 

Her young companion looked at her in some 
amazement; but,6nding that sheremained silent. 
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said, " I have been told that you loved and 
served my mother ; will you not serve me also, 
and tell me all that is connected with her 
history P" 

*' I will serve you, lady, and make you ac- 
quainted with all that I dare confide ; hut you 
must keep the deposit safe in your own hosom. 
I was the foster-sister of my dear lady, the 
daughter of Lord Dalm, and we were brought 
up together. The austerity of her father's dis- 
position rendered my attachment the more con- 
eolatory, though she dared riot display her af- 
fection for me in its full extent, nor, indeed, 
any one inclination of her mind ; for, curbed and 
controlled from her infancy, she feared to di- 
vulge her most innocent thoughts to one who 
saw occasion for censure in everything. I 
was acquainted with a cherished secret, but, 
alas ! your handsome father came in the way, 
and her fate was decided between him and Lord 
Dalm, while she was scarcely consulted in the 
affair. I, too, had a lover; but he, upon a 
quarrel, arising from my refusal to marry him 
immediately, took another to wife. She died in 
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the course of a few yearsi and our engagement 
was renewed ; but the illness of jour mother 
intervening, I could not quit her, and our mar- 
riage was again postponed : she died, and the 
man I loved, Jackstone, was brutally murdered 
while on his road to attend her funeral." 

" Murdered !" exclaimed Horatia, clasping 
her hands. 

" Yes, murdered," repeated Rebecca, gazing 
wildly round the room, as if expecting that the 
sheeted corse would rise to corroborate her 
assCTtion ; " and I'hesitate not to say, that I be> 
lieve it was thought that he knew more than 
some people wished : but we are here to endure; 
we must all bear our burthens, and, thank 
Heaven, there is an end at last." 

Horatia spoke soothingly. 

Rebecca continued. " And can you be faith- 
ful and sincere P I loved you dearly when a 
child, and fancy that I now hear the voice 
which commanded you to be taken away ; but 
you are more like her now than you were then, 
and I would rather that you should resemble 
the portrait which now seems to gaze upon us 
with benignant eyes." 
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" Tell roe of my mother," asked Horatia 
imploringly, " and do not love me less on ac- 
count of the strong resemblance which I bear 
to one less dear to you." 

" I have little that I dare communicate," re- 
plied Rebecca ; " though I believe that you may 
be trusted, for you seem to be kind and wise, for 
one BO young ; yet I scarcely dare trust to ap- 
pearances. God grant that you may be happy, 
and the smile dwell on your lips to gladden the 
hearts of all who deserve your affections. I 
am told that you idolize the Earl, your father, 
and that he, at present, lavishes the fondest love 
upon you ; but, mark me, he is of a jealous 
temper, and entertains high notions upon the 
subject of feminine conduct ; virtue is no virtue 
in his estimation, if tarnished by a doubt. Has 
he not concealed from you every circumstance 
that would naturally excite your interest, and 
are you not aware, that if you were to detect a 
thought which he desired should remain a s^ 
cret in his own breast, he would accuse you 
of a suspicion which he would never forgive P" 

The colour rose to Horatia's cheek ; she felt 
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indignant at a truth which she was compelled 
to acknowledge; but a glance at her mother's 
portrait calmed her feelings, for the melan- 
choly resignation of that brow told of suffering, 
and, perchance, it was zeal for the one party 
which caused injustice la the other. 

" The lamp is out V exclaimed Rebecca, and 
in a moment they were in almost total dark- 
ness. A retreating step, and t\\e closing of a 
distant door, assured Horatia that she was 
alone; for a moment, she felt as if she had been 
left with the dead, but, rallying her spirits, she 
groped her way out by the light proceeding 
from the door by which she had entered from 
her sleeping-room. It was evident that Re- 
becca wished to avoid farther conversation 
upon a subject which might lead her to say too 
much. 

After an interview of so agitating a nature, 
Horatia for some time vainly courted sleep, 
and, when she arose in the morning, she felt 
saddened by the recollection of the mysterious 
hints which had infused something like suspi- 
cion into her mind. Rebecca did not make 
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her appearance, and during several days kept 
aloof: her young mistress, compassionating the 
distress which seemed to exercise so melancholy 
an influence over the spirits of this poor woman, 
spoke kindly to her. Though deeply mortifled 
by the palpable dislike which she evidently en- 
tertained towards the Earl, yet, for the sake 
of her mother, for whom she had expressed so 
strong an attaohment, she determined to show 
that it had been appreciated. No opportunity, 
however, offered, to win the confidence of Re- 
becca; who, though respectful, maintained a dis- 
tant demeanour, which prevented anything like 
unreserved communication. 

On the day after Horatia's arrival, Dr. Brat- 
ton came to the Abbey to pay his respects ; he 
had grown old in the esercise of his pastoral 
duties, and his mild, unaffected manners, fraught 
with sincerity, made a very favourable impres- 
sion. He spoke gratefully of the kindness of 
the Earl, who, at his father's death, had rebuilt 
the parsonage, added a considerable portion of 
land to the ground, and, having furnished it 
completely, presented it, at the demise of the 
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late incumbeDt, to himself, at that time the 
chaplain of the Abbey, as a legacy from liis fa- 
ther, — a refinement in liberality which enhanced 
the value of the gift. The divine expressed a 
strong regret that some misapprehension of his 
motives had induced Lord Dungarvon subse- 
quently to think less favourably of him than 
he merited ; and then entered into several inte- 
resting details respecting the copdition of the 
parish. He described it as suffering from the 
ravages of an epidemic disease, and the absen- 
teeism of the great landholders in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Duke of Gaston, he said, 
never came to Gunnersdown, while the De 
Wintons were scarcely rich enough to afford 
employment to their own people ; he, therefore, 
rejoiced exceedingly that Lady Horatia had 
arrived to give her assistance in the arduous 
task which had hitherto devolved entirely upon 
himself. 

Horatia, though distressed at the implied 
reproach, which she feared that her father had 
merited, did not venture any exculpation, ex- 
cept the assurance, that he had trusted entirely to 
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his steward, Joyce, who had received orders to 
afford ever; coiafort to those id want, which 
their necessities might require. Dr. Bratton, 
with a significant smile, observed that there 
was possibly a wide difference between the 
EarFs ideas of liberality and those of his stew- 
ard, who appeared to think that his duty con- 
sisted in making the most of the property left 
in his charge.. He then withdrew, and Horatia 
immediately sent for Joyce, who, upon being 
questioned regarding the conduct which he had 
pursued, sheltered himself behind the EarPs 
instructions, which he affected to believe had 
not permitted him to act upon his own respon- 
sibility. 

Horatia interrupted this defence in a rather 
ctmtemptuous manner, and then proceeded to 
detail her own plans, which she desired him to 
prosecute in the name of her father, she being 
merely the agent of his bounty. Joyce, angry 
and embarrassed, bowed without replying : 
long unaccustomed to reproof, he could ill 
brook the sound, and he dared not trust him- 
self to speak, lest the asperity of his answer 
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should betray the state of his feelings. Seek- 
ing his son, whom he treated very harshly, 
partly on account of the misfortune of his birth, 
with which he frequently reproached him, and 
partly because little of the milk of human 
kindness mingled itself with the bitterness of 
his disposition, he commanded him to keep a 
watchful eye over the Lady Horatia, whose 
activity of mind boded his authority no good. 

Joyce, who usually addressed his son in the 
most contemptuous manner, now employed a 
favourite epithet, which, in reference to his 
illegitimacy, caused the blood to rush into the 
boy's face. He looked up at his father with a 
savage scowl ; but not averse, from an ill-con- 
stituted temperament, to mingle the office of a 
spy with the gayer duties of a page, he pro- 
mised obedience. Edwin inherited somewhat 
of his father's avaricious disposition ; and the 
lessons of morality which he had received were 
not of a nature to render him very scrupulous 
respecting the means of gratifying his desire of 
gain : he believed that people were honest only 
so long as their interest required them to be so ; 
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and he had no idea of the interference of prin- 
ciple against personal aggrandizement. He 
liked the employment which brought him in 
constant attendance upon the young ladies; 
and there was an admixture of good in his na- 
ture, an amiability of temper, and a kindness 
of heart, which rendered his services generally 
acceptable. 

Edwin was an especial favourite with Mabel, 
who soon found the grandeur of Fitzhannon 
Abbey to be closely allied to dulnesB, and who 
gladly, by way of variety, threw down an un- 
finished novel, to listen to the anecdotes de- 
tailed by the page. Madame Floris recom- 
mended her daughter to employ her leisure at 
the embroidery frame; but Mabel excused her 
idleness, upon the plea of the impossibility of 
emulating, the Gobelin tapestry, which she 
averred made her needle blush ; and truly, if 
rust could prove the sensibility of the steel, 
there was sufBcient testimony. Edwin's ac- 
counts of the neighbours were chiefly limited 
to the De Winton family, whose estates lay to 
the westward ^f Fitzhannon. 
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Lady Jane, the mother of Sir Archibald, 
the young heir, was the only sister of the Duke 
of Gaston : she had been for some years a 
widow, being left with a small jointure, and 
two ill-portioned daughters, one of whom was 
very beautiful, whUe the younger gave no pro- 
mise of making her fortune by her personal 
attractions. This family, the page informed 
Mabel, together with several others, had called 
more than once at the lodge, without gaining 
admittance, peremptory orders having been 
issued for the exclusion of all visiters, a piece 
of intelligence which irritated the young lady 
exceedingly, and rendered ber very wroth 
against the Cerberus of a porter, who contented 
himself with taking charge of the cards. Edwin 
represented Gunnersdown as being entirely de- 
serted, notwithstanding that it was said to con- 
tain many articles of great value, which were 
alike neglected by the Duke and his stupid 
son. Mabel ruminated upon the strange abuse 
of fortune's gifts, manifested by those with 
whom it was her destiny to come in contact : 
she would have turned wealth to a better pur- 
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pose ; and the discovery that her mother had 
refused several invitations from the De Win- 
tons, and others, upon the plea that the stu- 
dies of the young ladies were not completed, 
increased her discontent. 

Horatia shared not in these annoyances; her 
journal, and the correspondence which she 
maintained with her father, whose letters were 
long and frequent, completely occupied all the 
time not spent in wandering over the extensive 
grounds, and superintending the improvements 
which were taking place. After a day of 
healthful fatigue, she slept soundly, ready on 
the following morning to pursue a mode of life 
which suited a mind as yet free from care, 
and which delighted in rational enjoyments. 
Madame Floris, who was ever treated with 
respectful deference hy one who had released 
herself from the trammels of pupillage, did not 
regret the emancipation of her young charge, 
and never attempted to control her movements. 
They seldom met, excepting at meals, and Ho- 
ratia, really estimating the amiahle points in 
the character of her nominal governess, and 
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respecting her as the chosen friend of her 
father, left her no cause for vexation or com- 
plaint. 

The dignity of this young girVs mind was 
chastened by so much sweetness, that although 
she manifested a determination to reign with 
almost regal supremacy in her father's halls, 
no one could accuse her of arrogance, or take 
offence at the gentle nature of her rule. Those 
who remarked her firmness and decision, saw 
that, when, after due deliberation, she deter- 
mined upon any course, no persuasion could 
induce her to swerve from it ; but they could 
not condemn an unyieldingness, which was 
never unwisely displayed. 

Autumn came, and winter passed ; and the 
spring found her indefatigable in the pursuit of 
her plans : she was constantly employed in 
ministering to the necessities, and attending to 
the moral cultivation of the people, who, long 
domesticated upon the estate, seemed to belmg 
to her family, and to have the strongest claim 
upon her regard. Simple in her attire, and 
apparently totally free from every kind of per- 
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sonal vanity, her superiority only displayed 
itself in that dignified kindness of manner, 
which, while it invited confidence, checked 
familiarity. Never could there be a more per- 
fect realization of the beau ideal presented by 
the aristocracy of England's best days : a true 
scion of nobility, she showed at once that she 
sprang from no common stock ; but the pnde 
of birth was only displayed in actions of the 
most praiseworthy emulation. All that the 
Earl her father had left undone, she performed, 
and was enthusiastic in the pursuit of her 
duties. 

It was some time before she discovered, that, 
as her father had predicted, she had not found 
a single friend of congenial habits, or sympa- 
thizing mind. In the absence of kindred spi- 
rits in whom to confide, she attached herself to 
inanimate objects, and the hawthorn tree be- 
came especially dear to her ; sitting down 
beneath its shade, she would re-peruse her 
father's letters ; and she grew fonder than ever 
of solitary walks through the wildest portions 
of the domain. She would climb to the top- 
G 5 
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most heights of the hills, and, as she gazed 
upon the splendid prospect beneath, the old 
majestic trees, towering one above another as 
they rose on the ledges and terraces of the 
almost mountaioous height, the overflowings 
of rapturous emotion burst forth into poetry ; 
and, unconscious of the hour, she would linger 
amid these romantic wildernesses, and to the 
unconscious breezes playing round her, " pour 
out the unpremeditated lay." 

Hints respecting the Earl's early attachment 
to a village girl, the pretty Alice Maund, had 
reached his daughter's ears; her interest was 
excited by the tnle, and she questioned Rebecca 
upon the subject ; hut this person replied only 
by a sigh, and a look of dismay. Madame 
Floris was not more communicative ; she 
crossed herself, and expressed a hope that the 
unhappy creature bad expiated her sins in pur* 
gatory. The quick-witted page, perceiving that 
her curioaty had been raised, took an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting her that the mother, old 
Dame Maund, received a stipend from the stew- 
ard. She inhabited, he said, a cottage in a 
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marshy dell in the neighbourhood, and, although 
she gave it out that she lived alone, every 
night, screams, and a gabble of voices, might 
be heard by those who listened at a rock at a 
little distance. 

Edwin repeated this tale so often, that Ho- 
ratia, though smiling at its absurdity, accom- 
panied him one evening to the place. After 
lingering about for an hour, she was only re- 
warded by bearing the old crone scold her cat, 
because it would not quit its post in a cedar 
tree. The smile that played on Edwin's lip, 
as, somewhat disappointed, she withdrew, con- 
vinced her that she had afforded him a tri- 
umph, and she determined never again to per- 
mit the arts by which he endeavoured to entrap 
her to familiar diScourse, to succeed. 

Floris, though at Grst pleased to find that 
her young companion felt no anxiety to infringe 
the EarPs commands, by entering into the so- 
ciety of the neighbourhood, began to grow 
uneasy at the taste which she evinced for soli- 
tude. She recollected Lord Dungarvon's prohi- 
bition respecting the study of poetical compo- 
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utions, and she was afraid that he would be 
displeased at her becoming what he might term 
a visioDary. Horatia, wholly without disguise, 
ofteo dropped papers filled with the outpour- 
ings of an excited imagination : these were 
perused with considerable apprehension by Ma- 
dame Floris, who, for want of some better 
adviser, at length consulted Mabel upon the 
subject. 

"• Indeed, mamma," replied the truly discon- 
tented daughter, " I am not afraid that Horatia 
will go out of her senses ; I am sure that I am 
in much greater danger, who have no turn for 
putting thoughts into garments, clothing them, 
I think you call it, but suffer, from mere want 
of employment, the most frightful annoyance 
that tedium can inflict. You must confess that 
this place is horridly dull." 

" Certainly," replied Madame Floris, " to 
those who do not know how to make the best 
use of their time : but that is not to the purpose. 
I am anxious to know how I can exonerate my- 
self to the Eavl, who, remarking the nervous 
susceptibility of his daughter, warned me to 
guard against its indulgence." 
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" I am anxious to know,^ exclaimed Mabel, 
" how he himself will manage her ; if he fancies 
that she will eodure control from you, or any- 
body else, he is not the wise man he desires to 
be taken for : bah ! you might as well endeavour 
to reconcile me to the notion of turning nun, as 
to win her from her phantasies, her spiritualized 
communion with aerial beings, or some such stuff; 
that is, I believe, the poetical idea. Horatia will 
yield to no human being." 

Floris, who had come to this conclusion her- 
self, could not help agreeing with her daughter, 
and a dead silence ensued, broken at length by 
the voice of a favourite parrot, bawling out, 
"What's o'clock, pretty Mabel, what's o'clock?" 
A macaw now began to scream by way of ac- 
companiment. 

" What a bore !" exclaimed Mabel, rising, and 
endeavouring to quiet the noisy pair; " but well 
may that silly bird quote my eternal question, 
what's o'clock P truly I have nothing else to say, 
or to think about. When will it be dinner-time 
— when shall we ring for tea — when shall we go 
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to bed — what's o'clock ? it is enough to stupify 
one to death." 

"Have you no mental resources?" inquired 
Madame Floris. 

" Yes," answered Mabel ; " but they won't 
last for ever: tben,a8 to walking, I tire of stumps 
' and drooping trees, and dread the reptiles in the 
grass. I saw only yesterday the most mon- 
strous frog. And, good gracious ! you tell me to 
draw, but what can I draw P Old towers, and a 
wood, with not a single wandering sportsman to 
^ve animation to the scene." 

" Ridiculous !" cried Floris, " the scenery is 
absolutely made for draviring ; and, with new 
books, new music, and the latest improvements 
in the guitar, which you never rested till you 
got from London, what can you want P" 

*' Simply society, communion with beings like 
myself: lambs skip with lambs, sheep graze 
with sheep, and even owls doze through the 
day together, whilst we are immured like three 
nuns, without even a father confessor to help us 
to pass away the time ; nothing, in fact, in Dias- 
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culine shape except those woodea Knights in ar- 
mour, which, frights as they are, one would not 
wish to kindle with Promethean fire." 

Floris now thought it high time to read a 
lecture, which her daughter heeded not, as she 
took her station at the window, whence she 
looked out upon the open glades beyond, with- 
out, however, expecting to see anything. 

She was agreeably disappointed, for, in a very 
short time, she caught sight of a horseman evi- 
dently proceeding towards the Abbey. Too pru- 
dent to mention the circumstance, she stole out 
of the room, and gave instructions to Edwin, 
who was in waiting, directing him to let the 
coast remain clear, at least, and to give the 
stranger, whoever be might be, an opportunity 
of making his way to the drawing-room. Hav- 
ing settled these necessary preliminaries, she 
hastily arranged her beautiful hair at one of the 
mirrors in the ante-chamber rather more to her 
satisfaction, and then seated herself very de- 
murely at an embroidery frame. In a very 
few minutes, the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered. 
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" Ad iDtruder, T fear," be exclaimed, "and, in 
consequence of the absence of jour domestics, 
compelled to anDounce myself, fair cousin, for 
such I may call you, as Archibald de Winton.^ 
Floris, taking advantage of the mistake^ which 
she trusted would be the means of screening her 
from the £arrs displeasure, should he hear of 
the Baronet's visit, bowed without explaining. 
" Lady Olivia," continued Sir Archibald, " I 
am delighted to have the pleasure of seeing you, 
at last." 

*' Olivia," interrupted Madame Floris, very 
much perplexed, " the Earl of Dungarvon has 
no daughter excepting the Lady Horatia, who 
is too deeply engaged in attending to her studies 
to receive visiters of any kind." 

This speech might have had the desired effect, 
bad not IVIabel's encouraging smiles assured the 
stranger that he was welcome; and, believing that 
he had made a favourable impression upon the 
heiress, he endeavoured to follow up his good 
fortune by a profusion of fine speeches. He 
complained of the cruelty towards man- 
kind, practised fay the fair inhabitant of the 
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Abbey in secluding herself from an admiring 
world. 

" I am interested," replied Mabel, assuming 
the character of her friend, " in everything re- 
lating to this line old domain ; it is perhaps 
because I bold a more distinguished place here 
amongst the simple rustics, than I could in the 
great world; and a poetical imagination cannot 
fail to find gratification in the romantic beauties 
of the scene. The contemplation of the wonders 
of nature, my books, and so delightful a com- 
panion as that with which I am favoured," — and 
here she glanced, with a maUcious smile, at her 
mother, ' — '* must ever prevent solitude from 
being irksome* 

" Ah !" exclaimed Sir Archibald, *' in the 
enumeration of your employments, and your 
pleasures, you have omitted the wide- spreading 
charities and the admirable improvements-which 
have been the work of your hands; but Dr. Brat- 
ton has done you justice : from him I have heard 
tbat your talents and your modesty are only to 
be equalled by the beauty which must make all 
mankind your willing slaves," 
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" Ah ! good Dr. Bratton !" replied Mabel 
" heis indeed amost excellent person; but I fear 
that hiB representations have been too flattering. 
I am naturally of a gay disposition, yet, when 
with him, his mild gravity exercises a soothing 
influence over my spirit, and I love to talk of 
serious things : it is then that I recollect the 
wise maxims of my kind instructress," bowing 
to Floris, " and feel that I was bom to do more 
than flutter through existence." 

Amazed at her daughter's assurance, Madame 
Floris sat mute, though the expression of her 
countenance, as she cast angry glances at the 
delinquent, showed that her surprise was very 
strongly mingled with displeasure. Mabel saw 
what was passing in her mother's mind, but 
heeded it not ; she had taken up a guitar, and 
preluded carelessly, while Sir Archibald, charm- 
ed with the encouragement he received, breathed 
rapturous compliments in her ear, coupled with 
anxious intreaties that she would sing. 

Madame Floris now rose in a resolute man- 
ner, and, displacing the music-stand, took the 
opportunity of pulling Mabel by the sleeve; but 
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her daughter, who knew that for her own sake she 
would keep up the deceptioD, cared at this mo- 
ment for nothing save the best means of detain- 
ing an unexpected visiter> and, with an air which 
would have suited the stage, said, 

*' My dear madame, do not trouble yourself ; 
the music-stand is very well where it is: pray 
be seated. Are you partial to German music, 

Sir Archibald, or but here is a little 

Spanish romance in which I delight ; perhaps 
you would like to hear that." 

Of course. Sir Archibald wished particularly 
to hear the Spanish romance. 

" You sing yourself," exclaimed Mabel, paus- 
ing at the end of the first stanza; *' you are, I 
know, a most accomplished troubadour." 

" Indeed .'" exclaimed the Baronet ; " have you 
then condescended to inquire into my pursuits? 
I am distractedly devoted to music, yet fear that 
I shall never merit your flattering commenda- 
tion.** And here he drew still closer to the young 
lady, who, in despite of a reprimanding gesture 
from her mother, suffered herself to be pre- . 
vailed upon to sing another favourite Spanish 
ballad. 
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I to range mj blooming garden, 

Led nif solitary way. 
Musing on the life of sorrow, 

I must lead each irksome day- 
There I saw the roses blowing, 

O how lovely was their hue ! 
And a chaplet twined, but no one 

Found to give the chaplet to. 

This was BufGciently encouraging, and, while 
Sir Archibald listened to the sweet voice which 
warbled forth the melody, he congratulated him- 
self upon his good fortune, and the unexpected 
success which had crowned his efforts : for, hear- 
ng of nothing except the intellectual superiority 
of the heiress, and believing that she had inhe- 
rited no small portion of pride from her father, 
he expected to be received with at least haughty 
condescension. 

Instead of the commanding beauty, exact- 
ing, yet disdaining the homage she received, 
he had been introduced to a caressing girl, who 
was quite lovely enough to enchant his fancy ; 
and added to her other fascinations the flatter- 
ing assurance that she regarded him with par- 
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tial eyes. Once secure of her affection — and he 
douhted not that it would be very easily gained 
— the inexplicable feud which had subsisted 
between the Gaston, I>e Winton, and Dun- 
garvon families, would be terminated in an 
alliance which would repair the impoverished 
fortunes of his house, and raise him in the es- 
timation of bis relations, by whom he was at 
present regarded as a person of little import- 
ance. 

With deep admuation visible in his glance, 
he eyed his fair companion from head to foot, and 
she had too a very pretty foot, which was con- 
spicuously displayed upon a crimson velvet ta~ 
bouret. She returned the glance with a 
languishing air, and, bending a^ittle forward, a 
flower became half detached from her girdle ; 
this he eagerly made his own, and was per* 
mitted to retain. An April shower furnished 
the Baronet with an excuse for the prolonga- 
tion of his visit. The rain increased the an* 
noyance of Madame Floris. She feared that it 
would oblige Horatia to abridge her walk, and 
that she would enter the drawing-room before 
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the departure of the intruder. Anxious to 
prevent a meeting that would be productive 
of mortification to all parties, and not 
dreaming that any advantage could be taken of 
her temporary absence, she quitted the room, 
in order to take measures to prevent Horatia 
from encountering the stranger. Mabel and 
Sir Archibald were singing a duet; hut both 
paused as the door closed upon the duenna. 
De Winton employed the precious moments in 
a whispering conversation, which Edwin, who 
was upon the watch, could not at all make out ; 
the only words that caught his ear, pressed so 
hard against the key-hole as to cause considera- 
ble pain, were " witchery of beauty, moonlight, 
and chapel cloisters.^' He had been told that 
listening at key-holes often brought on deaf- 
ness, and he withdrew his head ; thus losing the 
chance of making himself master of the dia- 
logue. 

Meanwhile, Madame Floris, who, in her 
brief absence had gained determination, re- 
turned, and speaking in a very decided tone, 
told Sir Archibald that the shower being over 
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for the present, he had better take advantage 
of the temporary sunshine to depart Sir 
Archibald did not appear to notice the in- 
civility of this dismissal ; but, bowing pro- 
foundly to both ladies, quitted the room, and 
was soon seen galloping down the avenue. 
The anger which had been so long stifled 
now hurst upon Mabel's devoted head ; but the 
young lady bore it with great composure, and 
Horatia happening to enter at the time, she 
averted the storm by giving her an account of 
the late scene, which she made sufficiently 
ridiculous, her mother's affright being one of 
the principal subjects for mirth. Horatia 
laughed; it was impossible to resist the 
mimicry of her young friend, who, in describ- 
ing the manner in which she had done the 
honours, assured the heiress that she had proved 
no unworthy representative, swimming about the 
room at the same time, to show how she bad 
over-awed Sir Archibald by the dignity of her 
deportment. Floris, exceedingly displeased, 
told her ^aughter that her buffoonery was 
misplaced. She had, she said, taken care to give 
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orders to prevent a second intrusion from the 
forward young man who bad forced an entrance 
into the Abbey, and that she should not easily 
either forget or forgive the impertinence to 
which she had been subjected. 

" Dear mamma !" cried Mabel ; " I saw that 
you desired me to deceive him, and how could 
I do otherwise than take upon me the airs of 
the lady of the mansion?" 

Horatia interposed to make peace ; she was 
much diverted by the whole affair, and, in the 
innocaice of her heart, never dreamed that the 
visit had a deep design, and that her neigh- 
bour would not easily relinquish a pursuit com- 
menced under such favourable circumstances. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Welcome I" she cried, " my Bon, at last. 
Thou art not come too boor ; 
Hast thou been fighting noisy blast. 
Against the stars or moon ?" 

" Neither with moon nor stars I fought. 
Allies and friends bo long ; 
I watched the cradle as I ought. 
Ye dreams ! assist my song !" 

Gbebk Sons. 

LEAviue the ladies of the Abbey to settle the 
dispute to which the visit of Sir Archibald had 
given rise, we will dow follow that gentleman 
to his own home, and offer a brief description 
of the principal personages who at this period 
inhabited his paternal mansion. 

VOL. 1. H 
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To begin with the Baronet himself: Sir 
Archibald was, like many other men, tenacious 
to excess of his own opinions, while his love of 
popularity urged him to appear to refer to the 
sentiments of others. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the fair sex ; but, having imbibed the 
very sensible and profound notion, that they 
were generally weak and deceitful, he regarded 
them as something vastly inferior to men, and 
prided himself on trusting none of theca. He 
had founded bis opinions on the female charac- 
ter on his acquaintance with the narrow circh.' 
frequented by his mother and sister. To the 
advantages of a liberal education, he united a 
good figure, and a countenance which, if not 
highly intellectual) was at least handsome and 
animated ; while in the character of a hospita- 
ble and convivial host, no one could outshine 
him : he was, moreover, one of the members 
for the county, and had been more than once 
complimented by his intimates on his parliamen- 
. tary displays. The late Baronet, bis father, 
had made bis own ways of thinking the chief 
topic of conversation between his son and him- 
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self, from the very earliest youth of the former ; 
and, on his death, he bequeathed him a very 
large collection of the sternest republican traets. 
Whatever use Sir Archibald might intend to 
make of this part of his inheritance, he suffered 
the pride and envy which had distinguished Jiis 
parent to be buried with him in his grave. 
The old Baronet detested the very name of 
Fitzhannon, and, with a mean and paltry 
jealousy, he made it a rule of his life to oppose 
his lordly nei^bour in every plan and project, 
until it became an understood thing that their 
tenants were to differ and quarrel on all occa- 
sions, and conduct themselves towards each 
other as though they were at open warfare. 

The late Earl of Dungarvon had deeply 
resented the unwarrantable behaviour of his 
neighbour, but his successor appeared to think 
it far beneatlv his notice. If any allusion was 
made to the subject in his presence, instead of 
retorting the aspersions cast by the Baronet 
up<m him, he would either notice them in a 
tone of contemptuous pity, or lament that his 
radical neighbour should confine himself so 
H 3 
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entirely to the society of the bad and the intem- 
perate ; while in public, when thrown into his 
company at such things as country dinners or 
balls, he invariably treated him with a polite 
but stately courtesy. 

Lady Jane De Winton saw this unpleasant 
state of affairs with feelings of a stronger na- 
ture than she would have confessed, even to 
herself. In her youth, she had frequently met 
the present Earl of Dungarvon, then Lord 
Fitzhannon, and it was whispered that she 
had made divers attempts to win his affections, 
but without success. However this may be. 
she was known to entertain the same views ia 
politics as the Earl, although not often at 
liberty to speak her sentiments in her own 
house. 

Lady Jane had made several efforts to bring 
up her young son in her own political persua- 
sion ; but her influence was powerless, com- 
pared with that of his father and the circle of 
political friends which' assembled at the Park ; 
and, with great mortification, she beheld him, 
when his father's death left him master of his 
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fortune and actions, take the place he had lonfr 
occupied, and throw himself into the ranks of 
radicalism, making his debut in the House of 
Commons in a speech inculcating the para- 
mount necessity for great changes, to secure 
the national safety ; and urging the lukewarm 
to claim, and enforce, their long-forgotten, or 
lost rights. 

Nor did Sir Archibald forget to denounce 
the profligacy of those high in place, whom he 
likened to stock-jobbers, confederated for the 
purpose of advancing their own private interests, 
while they were more than indifferent to the 
welfare of the country they had sworn to 
serve. 

Lady Jane, in despair, had recourse to her 
brother, the Duke of Gaston, entreating him to 
use his influence with his micguided relative. 

*' My dear sister, what can be done ?" said 
his Grace. " I am extremely vexed to think 
that your ^t> ^^^ thought fit to adopt these 
ultra opinions, but I have no means of bringing 
about any change for the better in his politics : 
he must act for himself." 
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Lady Jane, who was proud of her ancient 
family, and had never felt sufficient affection 
for her late husband, to lose tlie mortifying 
remembrance, that the foundation of his for- 
tunes had been laid by a trader in iron, had 
b<^>ed that her son would inherit her value for 
all things which approximated to high birth ; 
and was proportionably vexed at his present pa- 
triot mania. A sensible man might have worked 
a beneficial change in the character of Lady 
Jane de Winton; but her husband was not a 
sensible man. While he professed himself a - 
staund) republican, and a despiser of all the 
petty vanities of rank and fashion, he en- 
couraged his wife in her besetting foibles, and 
was the foremost to claim for her on all occa- 
sions the privileges and honours due to her 
worfdly superiority over others. By giving his 
sanction to her constant appearance at the 
court, and by presenting her on such occasions 
with the finest and most expensive ornaments 
of dress, he impaired his fortune so materially, 
that his son found himself, on his accession to 
the family estate, so burthened with the debts 
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of both parents, that after dischargiog them, 
which he did immediately, he saw the neces- 
sity of observing the strictest economy for some 
years ; and, in furtherance of this view, pro- 
posed that his widowed mother and his two 
sisters should take up their abode with him, 
until their affairs were all satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, or until he should marry. 

This arrangement did not bring unmixed 
happiness to any of the family circle. Lady 
Jane could not reconcile her mind to the poli- 
tics of her son, and tried what she could do 
towards changiiig them, by a system of un- 
wearied persecution ; one day loudly reproach- 
ing him for the meanness of his ideas, the next 
flattering him with the prospect of the immense 
advantages which would result to the wliole 
family by a change which would infallibly gain 
him a high place in society. 

In vain, her son assured her that no reward, 
either of money or rank, would be a sufficient 
recompense to him for the coldness and estrange- 
ment of his present friends, or the reproaches 
of his own conscience ; Lady Jane remained 
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unconTinced, and her son was now not only 
subject to these periodical lectures, but, at the 
time when our history introduces him to the 
reader, more seriously afflicted with the con- 
sciousness that Lady Jane's passion for all 
kinds of extravagant curiosities had involved 
her in much pecuniary embarrassment, and 
greatly injured himself. 

He unwillingly hinted this to her, and im- 
plored her, for her own sake, to restrain this 
expensive and useless taste, and Lady Jane 
seemed to jrield willingly to his desire; but her 
economy consisted in curtailing the most neces- 
sary expenses connected with his. own domestic 
comforts. The rooms were lighted sufficiently 
to show darkness visible ; half of his servants 
were found missing, and the fruit and vege- 
tables were sent to market instead of his table ; 
but no diminution was ever remarked in her 
cabinet of elegancies. 

Of the daughters, Henrietta, the eldest, was 
the pride and best beloved of her mother, who 
calculated on the probability of her aggrandis- 
ing the family by means of some brilliant and 
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suitable inatriage. Henrietta's beauty was 
striking, and her education had been directed 
by her mother, with one, and only one end in 
view ; all that she acquired was for effect, and 
Lady Jane saw with joy that her eldest daughter 
was likely to prove an able coadjutor in her 
ambitious plans. 

With all her mother's love of rank and for- 
tune, however, Henrietta possessed a much more 
decided character; as soon as she emerged from 
the school-room, she considered herself autho- 
rized to form her own plans of conduct by 
which to be guided through life ; and as, accord- 
ing to her, there was nothing good, or worthy 
of notice on which she had not set the seal 
of her approbation ; so she would descant un- 
ceasingly on her own pretensions and qualifica- 
tions, and on the impossibility of one in her 
exalted station condescending to associate with 
any persons who were not established in the 
highest society. 

All this passes off tolerably well in a young 
beauty of sixteen ; but Henriettahad already been 
out two seasons, during which she had refused 
H 6 
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some very eligible offers, in pursuance of her long 
formed detenni nation to marry none other but 
her cousin, the Marquis of Bosemaldoo. This 
young man, besides his prospects as the Duke 
of Gaston's heir, inherited a large fortune from 
an uncle, and it was by no means surprising that 
Miss de Winton should lix on him as a hus- 
band worthy of the in^timable personage, she 
most valued on earth. Nor did she take much 
pains to conceal her partiality, nor the hopes 
she derived from the evident interest with which 
she inspired the young Marquis. Nor, indeed, 
could a young disengaged man be otherwise 
than flattered with the undisguised devotion of 
a very handsome and fashionable girl, who con- 
sulted liis opinions on all occasions, and sought 
to regulate her behaviour by his sentiments. 
Of late, however, some unpleasant doubts had 
intruded themselves into the mind of Miss de 
Winton ; her cousin had contracted a very bad 
habit of visiting foreign countries, and had, at 
the present period, carried his disloyalty so far 
as to remain absent from England more than a 
whole year ; but stitl, he wrote to his aunt, and 
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sent presents to his coufiin, and both mother and 
daughter flattered themselves that, on his return, 
which was now daily expected, he would find 
Henrietta so much improved in personal attrac- 
tions, that his heart would willingly own her 
superiority, and limit its wishes to the one de- 
sire of making her his own. 

Olivia, the second daughter, possessed no 
beauty, eitherof face or form, to render her dear 
to her mother : from the consequences of an acci- 
dent which befel her in her early childhood, she 
had been condemned to forego all the wild sports 
of her age, and resign herself to confinement and 
comparative solitude ; and, naturally of a tran- 
quil and simple disposition of mind, she bore the 
neglect of her only surviving parent with more 
calmness than another of a higher spirit could 
have imagined ; having recourse, in the absence 
of her brother, with whom she was an object of 
fond affection, to the companionship of books. 

During the April shower which had detained 
Sir Archibald a willing captive at Fitzh^nnon, 
Lady Jane was employed in writing a letter to 
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her nephew Rosemaldon, filled with intelligence 
political and private, and interspersed with many 
a feminine invention of reports and scandal con- 
cerning her own favoured set. 

Henrietta sat at a little distance embroider- 
ing a dress which was destined to adorn her fair 
person at the next court ball, to which she had 
the good fortune to be invited, every now and 
then suspending her employment to introduce 
a word or sentence into her mother's letter. 

" That dress will be superb," said Olivia ; 
*' how delightful a court ball must be, Hen- 
rietta !" 

" It ought to be something, delightful enough," 
said Henrietta, querulously, " to repay me for 
the toil and trouble I have expended on this one 
dress. It is hard that I cannot have proper 
people to work my dresses for me, instead of 
being forced, as I am, to labour like a common 
household drudge. How happy the rich are, 
who can use the hands of others for their adorn- 
ment !" 

" But it must, it will repay you, dear sister.'" 
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exclaimed Olivia, affectionately, " when you 
see how beautiful you look in your owd tasteful 
work." 

" Necessity, the hard mother of invention, 
compels me — I submit," answered Henrietta. 
" Such a miserable pittance as 1 have — it is too 
bad I Mamtna,^ say everything from me to 
Ernest." 

'* I have, love," answered Lady Jane. " As 
you say, Henrietta, our "poverty does bring with 
it abundance of humiliations, and forces us to 
occupations immeasurably below our position in 
rank; but let us hope, that soon, very soon, our 
sufferings — your sufferings at all events — will be 
at an end. Give me the seal-ring, Henrietta." 

" Ah ! that ring," repeated the daughter, 
" Olivia, go and bring it from my dressing-room ; 
I promised Ernest always to wear it, and I re- 
collect now that I put it some time ago among 
a number of others. Quick, seal the letter, 
mamma — here is the ring : I hear Archibald at 
tlie gate." 

Lady Jane closed and sealed the letter, and 
had just iinishe^, when a servant, to the asto- 
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nishment of the party, announced the l>uke of 
Gaston. Henrietta sprang forward to welcome 
him: Lady Jane, after the first compIimentB had 
passed between them, proceeded to more import- 
ant matters; but, to her eager questions as to 
the exact period when the return of Ernest 
might be looked for, the Duke would only reply 
by asserting his utter ignorance of the move- 
ments of his heir. 

'* Not know I how very extraordinary !" said 
her ladyship, as she read the flush of vexation 
in her daughter's countenance ; " I thought you 
vere expecting him immediately. I wonder your 
grace is not more anxious to entice him away 
from Italy, where he finds so many fascinations 
and allurements." 

« I wish he would come home with all my 
heart," said the Duke, looking at his niece 
kindly ; " but Ernest is like most young men of 
bis age, he likes to please himself." 

After a kind notice of his less beautiful niece, 
the Duke took a seat and listened patiently to 
Lady Jane's account of the stupidity of the 
neighbourhood, and her speculations as to the 
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unaccountable retirement in wbich Lady Hora- 
tia Fitzhannon lived. The Duke smiled. 

" She will never be fit for a princess of Al- 
mack's, by your account. What says our good 
BrattOD of the heiress?" 

*' I fancy she is a mere untaught, romping, 
country girl," said Henrietta, superciliously. 
" / have no desire to be acquainted with her." 

" And why not ?" said his Grace ; " you are 
not qualified to judgeofa person you have never 
seen, my pretty niece." 

After a little more conversation, the Duke 
informed his sister that he must prepare to quit 
them, as he was on his road to Gunnersdown ; 
the estate he bad inherited from Lord Dalm, 
and where he had not been for several years. 
In vain, did Lady Jane protest against such a 
sudden departure, and urged him to remain 
with her while he sent on some of his domestics 
to see that the long uninhabited dwelling was 
properly prepared for his reception ; his Grace 
appeared inflexibly bent on continuing his 
journey. 

" I ara very sorry we cannot prevail on you," 
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saici his nster : " Ernest, too, how vexed I am .' 
What a strange thing it is, brother, after 
making himself so useful to the minister at 
Vienna, that nothing short of a peerage could 
requite his services, he should remain abroad, 
instead of hastening to lake his place among the 
high ones of the land P' 

'* It is his fancy (o engage in all kinds of ad- 
ventures and scenes,*' answered the Duke ; " I 
am afraid he will never make the figure here 
which I once anticipated. ..." 

'* So Dungarvon is making a figure at ," 

said Lady Jane, suddenly. 

" Very likely," said her brother, with an ab- 
sent air ; " he has first-rate talents, although all 
clouded and tinged with the habitual gloom and 
melancholy of his disposition." 

" And yet," said Lady Jane, while early re- 
collections recurred to her mind ; " and yet how 
engaging, hov fascinating he was once ! Olivia 
must have changed his very nature. Do you 
remember when he married, how splendidly they 
lived at the Abbey F I have often told her that 
it would be better if she were a little more ex- 
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elusive in her eociety, but still how joyouB they 
were and hov happy for a time !" 

The Duke sighed deeply, and turned away 
to hide his emotion. 

" Do you believe," continued Lady Jane, 
" that Dungarvon had the least cause for jea- 
lousy ? I have heard it rumoured that he was 
long confined by a dangerous illness, the coose- 
quence of a wound he received in a duel ; and 
an old man who still lives in the village has 
often told me that he witnessed, unperceived, the 
meeting between the Earl and another gentle- 
man in a retired spot ; that he heard many harsh 
words pass between them, and that the other 
was never seen afterwards: it is a mysterious 
story !" 

*' How can you give credit for a moment to 
such improbable falsehoods ?" said the Duke. 

" You will allow that there was some truth 
about the story of his jealousy, said Lady Jane, 
eagerly j " you must remember the court ffite 
which was given a few years after their mar- 
riage, when you had just come to the title — 
Lady Dungarvon never wore rouge, so she 
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could not conceal what was paasing in her mind 
su well as others. Don't you remember that she 
appeared that night without a single ornament P 
Without being accused of scandal, I may say 
that tliere was some levity in her." 

" Not so," said the Duke, interrupting her, 
hastily : " it is most painful for me to listen to 
such reflections on Olivia ; and, whatever his 
faults may be, the lime was when Dungarvon 
hod my sincere friendship. Oh ! how soon may 
a word spoken cause suspicion to enter the heart, 
and sever the firmest bonds of regard I" 

Lady Jane was silent ; she was rather afraid 
of her brother, and saw, moreover, that there 
were feelings struggling in his bosom which' he 
cared not to express. Her surmises as to their 
nature were confirmed, when, after a thoughtful 
silence, the Duke turned to her, and expressed 
his intention of relinquishing his projected jour- 
ney to Gunnersdown for the present. The ladies 
were of course properly rejoiced at this determi- 
nation, and Henrietta, who was his favourite 
niece, and the wife his wishes had chosen for his 
son, engrossed the most of his attention until 
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the return of Sir Archibald from his visit to 
the Abbey. The surprise of his mother and 
sisters may be imagined when they heard that 
by stratagem he had succeeded in gaining ad- 
mittance within its walls ; at first, they would 
not give credit to his success, but when he pro- 
ceeded to relate with minuteness, how niany 
keepers had stopped him in the park, and how 
he had bribed the page at the bridge, wilth other 
particulars, they became convinced that he was 
in earnest. 

Lady Jane looked her delight; at the first 
mention of the heiress's name, her brain was in- 
stantaneously busied in revolving schemes and 
chances enough to have employed the life-time 
of any reasonable being, but which all tended 
to one wished-for object; — her release from the 
rigid rules of economy, she now perforce prac- 
tised. 

Sir Archibald then gave them an account 
of the reception he had met with from the 
beautiful heiress, notwithstanding all the impe- 
diments and repulses he encountered from her 
attendant duenna, and was gratified at the con- 
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elusion of bis speech, by hearing bis mother de- 
clare, that she had not the least doubt that the 
heiress had employed her page to guide him to 
tbe Abbey. 

The Duke made no comment on bis nephew's 
story: he was angry and provoked that Sir Archi- 
bald should have made use of a stratagem to 
gain admittance into the house of Horatia. He 
detested anything like a manoeuvre, and felt 
humiliated as he though t on what the proud Earl 
of Dungarvon would say if he should ever hear 
of what had taken place that day. It was with 
a feeling of extreme regret, also, that he learned 
that Horatia bad disobeyed the injunctions of 
her father. His opiniou of her bad been highly 
raised by the voice of rumour; he began to won- 
der, (and it grieved him to think that she could 
not be all he had imagined her,) whether by 
remaining a little longer he should have a chance 
of seeing her ; and the Duke of Gaston, who was 
of all men the least curious regpecting tbe con- 
cerns or actions of others, (in this, among other 
things, offering a singular contrast to his sister,) 
who rarely expressed the least anxiety about 
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anything, now felt an extraordinary degree 
of interest and curiosity respecting a young 
and unknown neighbour. He listened in silence 
to the conversation which was now carried on 
between the mother and son, as they mutually 
congratulated themselves on Dungarvon's ab- 
sence from home, and hugged themselves on the - 
prospect of defeating the plans of the profound 
statesman, and the reverend divine, who had, 
they believed, invented a character for Horatia 
so entirely opposite to the truth, for some covert 
purpose of his own. 

They agreed, however, on the policy of con- 
cealing from the clergyman the fact that Sir 
Archibald had at last obtained an interview 
with Horatia, lest he might consider it bis duty 
to write to the Earl, and ask for power to en- 
force more strictly the prohibition he had al- 
ready left against the entrance of any visiter 
within the Abbey. 

" Does she resemble her father ?" asked the 
Duke, abruptly turning to his nephew. 

" I can hardly tell you," he answered, " for 
I have seldom ventured to look Lord Dungar- 
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von in the face. I used to meet him sometimes, 
when I was a boy, in my walks; but, when I found 
that he wanted to sound me on Homer and Vir- 
gil, and such like worthies, I very soon gave him 
the slip." 

*' Is there no resemblance, then, between be- 
tween the Earl and his daughter?" asked the 
Duke again. 

" I don\ think there cwa be the slightest like- 
ness either in person, voice, or manner," an- 
swered the Baronet. " There is certainly no 
sign of reserve or haughtiness ; on the contrary, 
she appears formed to enjoy pleasure, and to 
create it for the amusement of others. She 
is a charming creature.^ ^ 

" How delightful !" exclaimed her mother ; 
" I was almost afraid, from the nature of her 
education, that she must be either a romp or a 
blue." 

" So, then, after all," said Henrietta, " in 
spite of the pains and precautious taken by this 
sage Earl, Lady Horatia turns out to be a cam- 
moD-place young lady. She seems to be a 
pretty forward one, too, if we may judge by 
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Archibald's account of her; my brother is al- 
ways enchanted wheti he meets with flattery and 
admiration." 

The Duke smiled, and again lieteoed to Lady 
Jane's maternal advice to her son. 

" Now, Archibald, listen to me : if you could 
only be guided by prudence, and change your 
monstrous ways of acting in politics, you might 
soon be a rich and happy man ; but, rely oo 
it, that no republican will ever win a rich young 
heiress. Think of the glorious prospect in 
store for you ; everything depending on your 
own management." .... 

" Don't be afraid, mother," answered the 
young Baronet ; *' republican or not, I will win 
the heiress of Fitzhannon." 

On the following day, to the great disappoint- 
ment of all his family, the Duke of Gaston set 
off for London, giving up, for the present, his 
purpose of visiting Gunnersdown. 

At the Abbey, affairs went on very smoothly. 
Mabel no longer wearied her mother and friend 
with her complaints of the dulness of the place, 
but found sufficient occupation and amusement 
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in strolling about in search of rare plants and 
wild flowers, which she would bring home and 
display as Epecimens of her rural pursuits. 
Madame Floris, delighted at the improvement 
in her appearance and manner, believed it to 
arise solely from the effects of her own superior 
management; and never dreamed for a moment- 
that her young daughter was carrying on a sys* 
tematic plan of deception for the furtherance of 
her own views of emancipating herself from the 
irksome restraints imposed on them at the 
Abbey. 

But, although Madame Floris and Horatia 
remained for some time in ignorance of what was 
passing so near them, there were two of the 
household who were admitted into the confidence 
of Mabel. These were Edwin the page, and 
Janetta, who were employed as agents to carry 
to and fro letters between herself and Sir Archi- 
bald, and be on the watch during their private 
meetings, which took place daily. This went on 
for some time, until even the unsuspecting Ho- 
ratia began to think Mabel's conduct extraordi- 
nary; and takingan opportunity, when they were 
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alone, to question and correct her young friend, 
she heard her with the most unfeigned astonish- 
ment confess, that she was engaged to Sir Archi- 
bald deWinton; but, as her lover was not of age 
until he had completed his twenty-fifth year, 
and was, moreover, under the care of obdu- 
rate and insensible guardians, they had agreed 
to keep their engagement a secret for the pre- 
sent. 

Uoratia, on hearing this avowal, used every 
persuasion in her power to induce Mabel to 
reveal to Madame Floris what she had so 
imprudently consented to; but she met with 
an energetic and decisive denial. She repre- 
sented to Horatia that het mother would ruin 
her prospects for life, if she were informed of 
her secret engagement ; that &he would instantly 
write to the Earl, and would receive in reply 
such peremptory orders as would separate her 
from her lover for ever. Her entreaties for 
silence induced Horatia, though unwillingly, to 
give her the required promise of Secrecy ; and 
having once delicately demanded of Mabel whe- 
ther De Wioton was aware that she was por- 

VOL. I. I 
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tionless, and received in reply a weeping and 
angry reproach for the i3oubt of her sincerity 
implied by the question, our heroine had nothing 
to do but to listen to the effusions of Mabel's 
love, and Sir Archibald's equally warm letters, 
and again received her promise of concealing 
carefully from Madame Floris the event with 
which she had become acquainted. 

Horatia never felt the smallest distrust of her 
young friend. Believing implicitly the history 
of the rise and progress of Sir Archibald's at- 
tachment as detailed by Mabel, she gave her 
sympathy and best wishes for the realization of 
their happiness ; and, without a moment's suspi- 
cion of either, she concluded that the mystery 
which was deemed necessary for the present 
would soon be cleared away, and that Madame 
Floris would be made happy in the certainty 
that her daughter had secured to herself the 
affections of a man of rank and character. Alas! 
as yet Lady Horatia knew nothing of treachery 
and deceit but their names ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. ..." A boding silence reigns, 
Dread through the dire expanu ; Bare the dull sound 
That from the mountain, previous to the storm, 
Rolls o'er the muttering earth, disturbs the flood. 
And shakes the forest-leaf without a breath. 
Prone, to the lowest rale, the aerial tribes 
Descend : the tempest-loving raven scarce 
Dares wing the dubious dusk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle stand, and on the scowling heavens 
Cast a deploring eye ; bj man forsook 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him fast. 
Or seeks the shelter of the downward cave." 

Thwnton. 

It was on a beautiful afternoon in the month of 
May, that Horatia wandered forth alone from 
the Abbey ; she longed for a companion, and, 
perceiving Mabel hurrying on at a little distance, 
I 2 
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&he would have followed and aiked her to ac- 
company her in her walk, but Mabel was evi- 
dently bent on not being followed, for, as soon 
as she saw Horada, she darted into a winding 
path, and was completely lost to the view of her 
friend. Our heroine was forced, therefore, to pur- 
sue her way alone. After a short walk through 
pathsbounded on each side by shrubs, now loaded 
with their sweet and fragrant blossoms, Horatia 
seated herself on a rustic bench and amused her- 
self with the perusal of two letters, which she 
bad received (hat day. The first she opened 
was from her father, and it was filled, as usual, 
with those tender and most welcome expressions 
of love, which strike at once to the heart and 
affections of the reader. The Earl repeated his 
injunctions to her not to take any step in life 
without exercising the greatest caution, and in 
this particular to indulge even his prejudices; 
and his daughter inwardly vowed to obey him. 
The epistle penned by iheworthy old Countess, 
her grandmother, was of a gayer nature. She 
mentioned her absent son in terms of the warmest 
affection, and prognosticated that her dutiful 
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obedience to all bis wishes would be the best and 
surest means of dispersing the heavy gloom 
which early sorrows had cast over a mind once 
bright and gay as her own. The old lady now 
and then mingled with her counsels and recom- 
mendations to her grand-daughter, the name of 
Edgerley, which belonged to one in whom she 
seemed for some reason or other to take a very 
lively interest ; but Horatia by no means parti- 
cipating in her sentiments for this stranger, 
skimmed carelessly over the rest of her letter, 
and soon consigned it to the recesses of her reti> 
cule. As she pursued her way, our heroine had 
time to think bow very strange it was tliat the 
Earl never, by any chance, made mention of her 
mother's name to her, either in the intimacy 
of conversation or in writing. Since her resi- 
dence at the Abbey she had remarked, too, that 
the Countess's remains were unbonoured by mo- 
nument or epitaph ; but this seeming want of 
proper respect to one so near and so dear, she 
attributed to the excess of her father's grief, 
which made even an allusion to the loss be had 
sustained too painful for him to endure. 
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WhUe these thoughts passed through her 
miod, she arrived at the summit of a hill which 
commanded a full view of the estates of Fitz- 
hannoD and Guonersdowu. Horatia might be 
pardoned, if the flush of pride glowed in her 
cheek as she surveyed the home of her fathers, 
that towered in majestic grandeur amidst its 
imbowering woods. A forest of stately cedars 
rose behind the building, and nearer to her the 
rich oak and graceful elm threw their lengthen^ 
ing shadows over the verdant lawns and glades. 
After gazing for a time on this scene of rich 
and proBperoiiB beauty, Horatia slowly pro- 
ceeded down the mossy slope, until ^e found 
herself at the edge of a silvery stream at its 
base ; on the other side of this small but lovely 
river, stood Gunnersdown and its park. After 
crossing a bridge, whose narrow and rudely- 
constructed arches seemed, from neglect, fast 
falling to decay, she came to a small building 
which had been apparently constructed to serve 
as a lodge for one of the entrances into the 
domain. She looked about for some time, 
hoping to find a bell which might summon a 
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straggling domestic, and give her admittance 
to the park; but the bell had long been broken, 
and the gate was fast locked, notvithstanding 
all her efforts to push it open. 

The obstacles Horatia seemed likely to meet 
with to thwart her design of visiting the old 
mannon, did not prevent her from deciding 
that, as the day was as yet not more than half 
spent, it was worth her while to remain where 
she was a little longer; and, by no means des- 
pairing of the arrival of a domestic who might 
have compassion on her awakened curioRity, 
and open the gate, she took her seat on a half- 
ruined bench, formed of branches twined toge- 
ther, and, taking out her sketch-book, began 
industriously transferring to its pages a like- 
ness of the vast but desolate building which 
lay at some distance before her, almost hidden 
in paits by masses of ancient forest trees. All 
around her spoke of other days. Many vener- 
able trees lay prostrate on the long grass, vic- 
tims to the tempest, aud now fast mouldering 
to decay. Near the lodge stood the remains of 
what had been formerly a bower, but the wild 
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honeysuckle now trailed along its neglected 
walls, and the ivy grew undisturbed over its 
rustic seats, while, beyond her immediate view, 
the long weeds and grass-grown walks showed 
that tlie hand of care and improvement had 
long been idle. 

Our heroine had been diverted, by the extra- 
ordinary degree of interest excited in her mind 
as she gazed on the venerable and deserted edi- 
fice, from the sketch she still held in her hand ; 
she had fancied several times, as she lifted her 
eyes to the house, that figures were gliding past 
the windows ; and, at last, this idea so far re- 
newed her wish to make herself heard by some 
one who might obtain her a better view of the 
house, that she was rising for the purpose of 
finding some spot through .which she might 
make her way into the grounds, when she saw 
a man at a little distance intently observing her 
movements. The moment he saw her he turned 
his head aside, and darted behind a thick tuft 
of bushes. 

Horatia was no coward to be frightened at 
mid-day by the figure of a fellow-being, though 
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the spot was of itself sufficiently desolate and 
wild. She conjectured that this bashful observer 
was most likely one of the country clowns be- 
longing to the G-unnersdown lands, who was 
astounded at the appearance of a female visiter 
tn that long-neglected spot; and, desirous of 
hearing some information respecting it, she 
hastened after the man, calling upon him to 
stop. Beyond the bushes, where he had hidden 
himself, the country was for some distance open 
and flat, so that every attempt to conceal him- 
self from his pursuer would have' been unavail- 
ing. The fugitive made, therefore, a merit of 
necessity, and came forth from his hiding-place, 
disclosing to the astonished Horatia the features 
of the steward Joyce. 

For a full minute, the lady and the steward 
stood before each other in silence. 

"Has your ladyship any orders for me?" 
said Joyce, at length, avoiding the eyes of his 
mistress. 

Horatia hesitated ; what could have been 
his business at that place, and why seek to 
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shun her, if codbcioue that he was about nothing 
which needed concealment ? 

" I desire to see that house; go, therefore, 
and find some person who will open the gate 
for me immediately," said our heroine, more 
haughtily than she had ever spoken to an in- 
ferior in her life before. 

" Forgive my presumption, if I unwillingly 
venture to hint" began the steward. 

" What ?" demanded Horatia quickly. 

" Perhaps your ladyship may have remarked," 
said the steward, " that the flag, which is never 
hoisted on the summit of the tower on yonder 
cliff, except on the occasion of a vifflt from the 
Lord of Gunnersdown, is floating there now." 

" I did not remark it," said Lady Horslia; 
" does that signify that the Duke of 6ast<Hi is 
at Gunnersdown at present P" 

*' / have heard nothing of such an arrival, 
madam," answered Joyce, with a half-suppressed 
sneer ; " doubtless, you are better infcwmcd on 
that point than I can presume to be." 

There was nothing in the man's words that 
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hia lady could quarrel with ; but Horatia felt 
an unaccountable feeling of dislike and mis- 
trust creep over her as she marked the expres- 
sion of his face. 

From the period of Horatia'B first arrival at 
the Abbey, there bad been nothing in the 
steward's behaviour which she could have 
openly blamed. He was exact in alt his duties, 
and, as far as she could judge, strictly honest 
in his administration, but the saturnine, gloomy 
look, the harsh voice, and the abstracted, dis- 
contented air, altt^ether left an impression on 
her mind, such as we feel in the presence of 
one whom we know to have steeped his soul in 
the unutterable miseries of crime. The apart- 
ments inhabited by Horatia commanded a view 
of the turret, where he chiefly lived ; and often 
in the long twilight of advancing summer, she 
had seen him sitting with folded arms, unoc- 
cupied, save with his own busy thoughts, and 
only roused from meditation by a footstep or 
a visit from one of the househtJd. 

Once or twice Horatia bad seen a female 
enter his room, and with her he held a long and, 
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as it appeared, interesting conversation. Joyce 
seemed afraid lest some prying eye might de- 
tect his mysterious visiter, for at each time, on 
her departure, he leaned over the parapet, 
earnestly watching her receding figure as she 
glided from the Abbey towards the deep valley, 
at whose base stood the cottage of Fanga ; nor 
did he return to his own apartment until long 
after the visiter had disappeared. For some 
time after she had witnessed these mysterious 
conferences, Horatia shunned the man, and 
now, as she stood with him on the domain of 
the Duke of Gaston, she could not account for 
the dark suspicions which entered her mind, 
and made her fancy herself in the presence of 
an enemy. 

" If the Duke is at Gunnersdown," she ex- 
claimed, as if a sudden thought had struck her ; 
'* I see no reason why I should not crave ad- 
mittance to his noble park at once, of him- 
self." 

The stevrard Immediately put a small horn, 
which he usually carried, to bis lips, and blew 
a blast so clear and loud, that before Horatia 
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could command him to desist, it was evident 
that the inhabitants of Gunnersdown had been 
aroused by its summons, and were preparing 
tn answer it ; doors were opened wide, and busy 
forms were seen flitting about within, while 
one of the number hurried from the castle to 
give entrance to the visiters. 

Horatia, considerably annoyed at (he forward- 
ness of the steward, hastened to retrace her 
steps over the bridge, and, before she had pro- 
ceeded far on her way, she was overtaken by 
Joyce, who walked by her side without attempt- 
ing to inquire the cause of her sudden change 
of purpose. For some time, Horatia walked in 
silence ; but, unwilling to think ill of a man so 
(rusted by her father, and far removed from 
that haughty iU-breeding which considers every 
word spoken to an inferior as an unmerited 
condescension, she struggled to conquer the 
doubts which troubled her, and forced herself 
to speak to him a few words in praise of his 
son's diligence. 

The steward seemed gratified at her praise of 
Edwin, and lamented, in very humble terms, 
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that her ladyship had so little occaaon for his 
services. " I trust you will forgive my anxiety 
to give you pleasure, madatn," he contioued ; 
" I am indeed vexed to think that you should 
have had the trouble of coming so far this 
morning for the purpose of seeing Gunners- 
down, and then return unsatisfied. It is enough 
that my honoured lord and master turns away 
to avoid the possibility of meeting his neigh- 
bour, the Duke ; the enmity of parents does not 
necessarily descend to their children ; and what 
can be more natural than that you should desire 
to wander through the groves which were once 
blessed with your mother's favour and presence? 
Shalt I return, madam, and demand admittance 
in~ your name?" 

" Not for the world," answered Horatia, re- 
joiced to think that she had escaped the chance 
of meeting her father's enemy. " Did my 
father's dislike to the Duke commence before 
my mother's death, or was it a subsequent 
quarrel ?" 

" Pardon me, madam," said the wily steward, 
" I don't feel myself at liberty to speak on the 
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subject. This much I feel assured of, that the 
Earl niust have some very powerful and suffi- 
cient reason for bis hatred of the Duke, — but 
more I cannot say.** 

From this disagreeable subject, the steward 
diverged into sundry uiecdotes relating to the 
De WintoD family, and at length hinted his 
surprise and disapprobation of the preseot 
course pursued by the Baronet with regard to 
his Lord^B family. " Not contented,^ he ob- 
served, " with 'forcing himself into the Abbey, 
he had been seen, since that day, repeatedly 
stealing into the shrubberies, which rendered it 
improper for his lady to frequent that most de- 
lightful part of the grounds." 

Finding that Horatia only smiled at his 
fears on her account, he proceeded to say that 
it was a matter of great regret to him to see 
how much too indulgent his lady was to Miss 
Mabel. 

" You will forgive my zeal for you and your 
father's interests, madam," he said in conclu- 
sion; "but it is a well-known fact that the 
young lady does meet Sir Archibald daily, and 
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that she admits him into the Earl's domain, 
contrary to the express command left by my 
lord. Let me beg you to eaforce your father's 
orders more strictly in future." 

With this advice, and a very low how, the 
steward quitted her ; and Horatia, seating her- 
self under the branches of a shadowing tree, 
began to think of the absolute necessity of 
cautioning Mabel, warning her of the conse- 
' quences of disobeying the Earl's positive in- 
junctions, and once more entreating her to 
make known to Madame Floris the engagement 
she had contracted with Sir Archibald. 

Just as she had determined on being more 
firm than she had hitherto been, she saw Mabel 
approaching her, from the little chapel where 
she had been waiting in vain for the ap- 
pearance of the Baronet. From her discon- 
tented air, and lingering step, Horatia rightly 
judged that the lover had failed to keep his 
appointment, and she took advantage of the 
temporary displeasure which his absence had 
excited in his young mistress, to impress her 
with a sense of the imprudence and indelicacy 
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or her conduct, and of the absolute necessity of 
discontinuing her meetings vith the Baronet in 
the Abbey gardens; but Mabel was too much 
in love to listen very patiently to the iiind re- 
monstrances of lier friend. 

" I know you mean me well, dear Horatia," 
she said ; " but you are no judge in these 
matters. Sir Archibald is devotedly attached 
to me ; I can positively answer for his disin- 
terested affection. He would give up every- 
thing for me — mother, sisters, home, ay, every- 
thing." 

"I hope you judge him rightly, dear Mabel," 
said her friend ; " but I ctinnot but think that 
you are lowering yourself in his estimation by 
condescending to these secret meetings. Why 
not at once invite him to the Abbey P As your 
affianced lover, I could receive him, without 
the least fear of offending my father, and he 
could then walk about with you whenever, and 
wherever you please." 

But Mabel had her own reasons for refusing 
this offer ; and protesting that she had her 
lover's assurance that she should be undis. 
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puted mistress of his home, and that his mother 
anii sisters should give place to her as soon as 
she became hia wife, she explained somewhat 
confusedly to Horatia, that at present the most 
complete secrecy was all they sought, and that 
this could not be maintained if Madame Floris, 
who was bound in honour to give information 
to the Earl of all that passed at the Abbey, 
should be admitted to their confidence. 

HOTatia was neither (dlenced nor convinced 
by the fallacious arguments urged by her com- 
panion ; but, in the midst of her expostulations, 
she was interrupted by Mabel, who sprang 
^m her side, exclaiming— " Look, Horatia! 
look ! yet don't look ; there he is .'" while 
Horatia, consulting her own will in the first 
instance, looked in the direction pointed out, 
and saw a horseman alighting at the entrance of 
the chapel. 

" Let him stay there ; I shall teach him to 
be more punctual in future," continued Mabel, 
keeping her eye fixed on the building into 
which Sir Archibald had entered. 

" Come home with me," urged Horatia, 
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" and give up the meeting for this one day. 
Come, dear Mabel." 

" Stop, Horatia! I don't think I can pos- 
sibly go with you to-day," cried her companion, 
starting anxiously at every sound. The horse 
moved. " Let me go, Horatia," she cried im- 
patiently, " he is so impetuous ; I know he 
will not wait a minute — I must speak to him 
to-day — he is going — Horatia, I will speak to 
him ;" and, eluding her friend's detaining grasp, 
she rushed down the bank to the chapel, just 
in time to arrest the progress of the departing 
lover. 

Horatia sighed, and wondering whether 
Mabel was really happy or not, she again took 
up a book, and applied her thoughts to its 
pages. The subject must have proved an in- 
teresting one to her, for the day was fast 
fading into evening when she closed the volume, 
surprised at the hours which she must have 
passed in her solitary meditations. Before she 
left the spot, she turned to gaze once more on 
the fair scene around her. Deep streaks of 
crimson were sweeping across the sky ; the 
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birds flew in flacks to the high trees which en- 
closed the shrubberies beneath her, and the soft 
and silvery river was dashing up its tiny spray 
on the green lawns whicb reached to the margin 
of its waters. There was not a breath of wind 
to stir the leaves, but a sultry and oppressive 
heat had succeeded tu the bright sunshine, and 
seemed to weigh down the spirits of our heroine 
as she gazed. With some haste, she caught up 
her books; and was about to take the shortest 
toad to the Abbey, when a few large drops of 
rain fell from the first of a dense mass of lurid 
clouds, which rose slowly up from the valley, 
and seemed to settle on the chapel hill. 

Horatia began now to feel some apprehen- 
sion, and she stood for a moment thinking 
where she should find the nearest shelter, when 
a flash of lightning, followed by a burst of 
thunder, made her start from the place in 
alarm. There was not another moment to be 
lost ; the wind suddenly rose, and mingled with 
the thunder and the rain in fearful strife ; the 
clouds hung low on the earth, overshadowing 
it with almost midnight darkness ; and, before 
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Horatia, in breathless terror, rushed into the 
chape), every object was alternately enveloped 
in gloom, or illuminated with the fierce glare 
of the lightning. 

Every corner of the small building was 
visible, as flash after flash succeeded each other ; 
but Horatia was too terrified to look round her. 
Sinking down at the foot of the late Countess's 
monument, she remained with her hands firmly 
clasped before her eyes, while the storm raged 
intensely without, until a minute's pause made 
her hope that the worst was oyer, and that she 
might venture to look up. 

As she did bo, hoping to see some ray of re- 
turning daylight through the storm, her eyes 
fell upon the figure of a stranger leaning on 
the monument near her. She started, and 
would have uttered an exclamation at such an 
unexpected vision, when suddenly a loud crash 
was heard, as if some huge pile had fallen be- 
fore the fury of the storm. The lightning had 
struck the chapel tower, and the next moment 
it fell on the roof of the building, which gave 
way beneath its weight. 
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To snatch Horatia from the impending dao* 
ger, and bear her away from the blazing chapel, 
was but the thought of a moment; but the 
stranger found this an affair of no inconsider- 
able difficulty. The avenues were already 
blocked up with large fragments of the ruined 
tower; and it was not without the greatest 
danger to both, that he at last succeeded in 
forcing his way over heaps of smoking rubbish, 
and bearing her, through the portal of the 
chapel, to the bank where she had so long been 
reposing in the sunshine. 

But he did save her ; and the night was 
shining clear, calm, and bright, when Horatia 
revived from the death-like swoon into which 
she had fallen. Her companion, the preserver 
of her life, was standing near ; and, as soon as 
he saw her sufficiently recovered from that 
first confused feeling of dangers sulFered and 
escaped, which rendered explanation difficult, 
he began by assuring her, in a low gentle tone, 
that she had no longer anything to fear ; and 
so modestly passed over his own share in her 
preservation, that Horatia was forced to collect 
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her scattered tlioughts, and recal the circum- 
stances which had preceded her insensibility, 
before she became conscious how much she 
owed to tlie person then addressing her. 

Her expressions of gratitude were warm and 
energetic; but the stranger so earnestly be- 
sought her to think no more of the accident, 
which had proved so fortunate in its conse- 
quences to himself, that she could not, without 
disregarding the feelings which were evidently 
sincere, dwell with half the fervour she longed 
to express on an act which rendered her his 
debtor for life. When sufBciently recovered to 
propose walking to the Abbey, she found that 
her new friend had received some injury in his 
efforts to save her. His hand and arm were 
bleeding profusely from a deep wound; Ho- 
ratia took the light shawl she wore, from her 
shoulders, and entreated the stranger to allow 
her to bind up his arm as well as the time would 
allow ; but he made light of his sufferings, and, 
assuring her that he should feel no bad conse- 
quences from what was merely a scratch, per- 
sisted in his request to be allowed the privilege 
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of attending her home. Together, tlientfore, 
they proceeded, but slowly, for the violence of 
the rain, although not of very long duration, 
had made the narrow pathways heavy, and the 
wind had rohbed many of the shruhs of their 
flowering branches, which now lay obstructing 
the road. The increasing darkness added to 
the difficulty of their progress, but they were 
both well acquainted with every turn and path 
in those woods, and presently emerged from 
their shade into a more open part of the Abbey 
grounds, whence they caught a full view of the 
gothic chapel which had so nearly proved the 
tomb of both. It was a recollection which 
caused Horatia to lean more heavily on her 
companion, and to endeavour to express to him 
so^e of the thoughts which filled her heart to 
overflowing ; but again she was checkedi The' 
stranger, who seemed well acquainted with 
every spot in the neighbourhood, had several 
times addressed her by her title; but she was 
surprised at the tone of doubt and hesitation 
with which he pronounced it, and with the 
r in which he paused each time that it 
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passed his lips. Who he was she could not 
even guess ; (hat he was a gentleman, was quite 
evident from his language and manner ; but, as 
he never alluded to himself, Horatia could not 
summon resolution to ask any direct information 
respecting his family or residence. 

" We are now very near your home," he 
said, as they stopped for a moment to take a 
last look at the chapel, which now stood partly 
in ruins, although the flames had been soon 
extinguished by the heavy rain, " and how 
little did either of us think this morning, when 
we came forth to enjoy the bright sunshine, 
how soon it would be overcast by the storm ,'" 

As our heroine was aboui to reply, voices 
were heard approaching, and a sudden opening 
showed them the Abbey standing before thenf, 
in all its grandeur, uninjured by the tempest, 
and now looking gay with the light of innu- 
merable tapers, as the inhabitants seemed to be 
passing from room to room in the haste of 
anxiety and distress, Horatia conjectured that 
her long absence must have greatly alarmed the 
household, and she was anxious to hasten for- 
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ward and quiet their fears for her safety as 
quickly as possible. 

The voices of many persons, carrying lanterns 
in their hands, oow came near enough, to ena- 
ble her to recognise, among the loudest in the 
group, Mabel, and Edwin the page ; and, as a 
few moments would bring her into their pre- 
sence, she turned to her companion, and as- 
sured him, that he would find, not only a rest 
and welcome at the Abbey, after all his exer- 
tions and fatigue, but many expert nurses to 
attend to his wounded arm. 

<* In the Abbey, Lady Horatia ! " he ex- 
claimed, withdrawing from her side with an 
accent of extreme astonishment, " there is no 
such happiness allowed me. I must now, most 
■□willingly, tear myself away, thanking you 
fervently for all your kindness to a stranger, 
and imploring you to take care of your health, 
and seek the repose you must need so much." 

" And why will you not oblige me by parti- 
cipating of our hospitality for to-night ?" asked 
Horatia, unused to meet with a refusal to any 
request she urged. " Is your house so near 
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that you require Deilher rest nor refreshment 
after all you have gone through i"' 

" It is very near," he answered ; " but, be- 
lieve Die, I am not the less grateful for your 
kindness. Would that I might accept it 1 Fare- 
well, Lady Horatia, your friends are here :" and, 
raising ber band to bis lips, he turned swiftly 
away, and walked hastily in the direction of 
the village. 

Joyce was the 6rst ^who discovered his lady, 
as she stood looking with surprise at the retreal- 
ing figure of the young stranger; and the 
others coming up quickly, loaded her with 
their expressions of heartfelt joy and gratitude 
at her preservation. They had been in all the 
agony of apprehension, fearing that some fatal 
accident must have befallen ber, and several 
of them had been out for more than two hours, 
searching every avenue in the gardens, and 
penetrating into the woods adjoining, in the 
hope of meeting her. To their entreaties that 
she would rest until a carriage could be got 
ready to convey ber home, and their asser- 
tions that she must be almost dead from fatigue 
K 2 
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anii fear, Horatia could only declare that she 
felt perfectly well, and that a night's suund 
sleep would restore her completely to her 
wonted spirits. 

AU were loud and voluble in their congra- 
tulations, except Joyce. He had seen the 
companion of her walk for a moment before be 
took his leave of her, and bad observed the 
hand of Horatia carried to his lips; and, with 
the habitual suspicion of those who are inwardly 
conscious that every action of their own lives 
deserves the same mistrust they feel of others, 
he instantly determined that Horatia had as- 
sumed a haughty intolerance of his presence in 
the morning, only that she might the more 
easily get rid of him, before she met the un- 
known. He did not, consequently, give the 
least credit to her account of the approach of 
the storm while she was sitting where Mabel 
had left her, and of the terrified speed with 
which she had sought refuge in the chapel. He 
listened incredulously to her vivid description 
of the horror she had experienced when the 
crash abdve gave the first warning of the terri- 
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ble effects of the lightning, and considered the 
whole as a very cunningly-devised fable, in- 
vented for the purpose of disarming suspicion, 
and exciting an interest which should make 
them forget everything but the danger she had 
escaped. 

The hesitation and unwillingness she plainly 
evinced, when they questioned her as to who 
the stranger could be, who had so generously 
saved her from a probable death, served to 
convince him that she vaa uttering a falsehood, 
and in his heart he resolved to penetrate the 
mystery which he accused her of casting over 
her actions, and revenge himself for certain 
unguarded looks and words, which had sufBced 
to convince him that he was an object of dis- 
trust, if not of hatred. 

Horatia was rejoiced when tbey reached the 
Abbey ; her spirits had been over-excited with 
the danger she had so happily been preserved 
from, and she longed to escape from the loud 
welcome of her domestics, to the privacy and 
quiet of her own apartment. 
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Whether the fatigue she had undergone had 
been too much for her strength, or she had 
caught a severe cold from her exposure to the 
damp air of the evening, which had succeeded 
a day of unusual beat, was uncertain ; but, for 
several days after her adventure, Horatia was 
very ill, and unable to leave her room. 

Madame Floris and Mabel had purposely 
refrained from any allusion to the recent storm 
in her presence ; but one afternoon, when she 
declared herself to be considerably better, Ma- 
bel could not refrain from whispering, as she 
sat by her side — " Ah, dear Horatia, you have 
suffered a great deal, and he has not escaped. 
Now tell me, does he answer my description of 
him?" 

" Of whom are you speaking, Mahel ?* said 
Horatia. 

" Of De Winton, to Ire sure," answered her 
friend ; " of my dear Archibald, who is con- 
stant in his inquiries after you, and desired me 
to pray you to be his friend, and never to be- 
tray our secret." 
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" And was it indeed Sir Archibald who saved 
my life?^ said Horatia. " How is his hurt, 
Mabel ; has he recovered from the consequences 
of his exertions ?" 

" Never fear," said Mabel, " he will do well 
enough. He seems to think very lightly of the 
injury he sustuned, compared with his joy at 
having been the instrument of serving one so 
truly my friend." 

" I will be bis friend, too," cried Horatia ; 
" tell him so, Mabel; I promise you both to 
use all my best endeavours to serve you. I 
congratulate you on the lover you have chosen ; 
— may you be as happy as I wish you ! Now 
leave me," she continued ; " I wish to remain 
quiet for an hour." 

Mabel asked for nothing but liberty to repair 
to the place where she daily met Sir Archibald ; 
and, congratulating herself on the act which 
had secured Horatia for their friend, and insured 
the safety of their secret — without the slightest 
fear that anything could induce her now to be- 
tray them to Madame Floris, and thus put 
a stop to the correspondence which had be- 
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come necessary almost to her exiHtence, she 
returned liome day after day, and repeated her 
praises of Sir Archibald, and all that he had 
said and done, unmindful of t)ie gravity with 
which Horatia listened to her raptures, and 
regardless of the silence she scrupulously ob- 
served respecting her own meeting with De 
WintoD, and her unwillingness to »peak of him 
if she could help it. 

Gradually, as she resumed her wonted occu- 
pations, her friends observed that her laugh 
was not so light, nor her smile so gay, as 
before her illness ; but, when they noticed this 
to her, she answered so decidedly, and with 
such extreme earnestness, that she never was in 
better health, that they forbore to question 
her further. Mabel had more than once re- 
quested her to accompany her in one of her 
walks to meet Sir Archibald, and hinted that 
such a compliment would really prove that 
she felt some interest and gratitude for his 
services ; but her persuasions were unavailing. 
Our heroine positively refused to see him ; and 
Mabel, more apparently sorry, was obliged to 
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give up the poiDt, not without indulging in 
a few surmises that Horatia might be afraid to 
trust herself in the society of one whom she had 
found so irresistible. 
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" Man is subject to inDumerable poios and si 
by the very condition of humanity; and yet, as if na- 
ture had not aown evils enough in life, we are conti. 
Dually adding to grief, and aggravating the common 
calamity, by our cruel treatment of one another. 
Every man's natural weight of alBiction is made still 
more heavy, by the envy, malice, treachery, or injus- 
tice, of bis neighbour." 

Addison. 

On the very day succeeding that one nhich had 
witnessed the first meeting between Horatia and 
Sir Archibald, and even before any of the do- 
mestics were stirring in the Abbey, the stew- 
ard, Joyce, accompanied by Edwin, stole softly 
from their apartments, and took their way to 
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the gothic chapel. At every step, they beheld 
melancholy evideoces of the destruction wrought 
by the storm of the preceding evening ; many 
of the oldest cypresses and yens, which had 
lung shaded the humbler graves of the villagers, 
were levelled with the ground ; while the pride 
of the surrounding enclosure, the hawthorn 
tree, which the late Countess had so cherished 
and admired, lay a fragrant ruin across the 
turf. The rivulet was half choked up with 
large fragments of timber and stone, which had 
been dislodged from the roof of the building ; 
and all that remained of the rustic bridge which 
spanned its stream, was one solitary arch, now 
hanging insecurely over the swollen waters. 

The first thing Joyce did, was to measure 
the space from the arch to the opposite bank ; 
and, having done (his, he next desired Edwin to 
go to the chapel, and mark carefully whether 
he could find any way of entering the building. 
The boy presently returned, with the informa- 
tion that two of the doors were fast locked, and 
the great porch entrance blocked up with the 
fallen rubbish. 
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" Then, if you had been within at the time 
when the tower fell down," asked his father, 
" you think it would have been impossible for 
you to have found any way of escape ?" 

To this, the youth answered that it appeared 
to him that such an escape would have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, supposing that the whole 
tower had fallen with one crash ; but, when 
Joyce proceeded to declare that he would defy 
any man to leap to the opposite bank from the 
extremity of the broken bridge, the space being 
too wide to admit of such a feat being accom- 
plished with success, the boy was more doubtful. 
He offered to try whether it could be done, for 
he was well skilled in all athletic exercises; 
but his father was not desirous to I>e persuaded 
against his wishes, and contented himself with 
the plain assertion that he knew it to be im- 
possible. 

If the steward had before suspected our 
heroine of inventing an untruth to deceive her 
friends, he was more than ever persuaded of it 
now, after his survey of the ruins ; and, deter- 
mined to follow up the examination he had com- 
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menced, he proceeded by a circuitous road to 
the spot where she described herself as having 
remained alone for so many hours ; there he 
made a diligent search, to see whether he could 
not find some paper or letter by which he might 
discover her plans. He was rewarded for his 
pains by the sight of the basket in which 
she had carried her books, and which, in her 
fright, she had quite forgotten to take away with 
her when she fled from the tree. There lay the 
two letters she had received the day before, her 
sketch-book, and journal. The steward sat 
down, and, very quietly opening both letters, 
read them from the beginning to the end, then 
folding them up, he put them again into the 
basket, and proceeded to gratify his curiosity 
with a perusal of the journal. 

The contents proved to him of a more inte- 
resting nature than the simple details of the 
letters from her father and grandmother. With 
feelings of repressed wonder, Edwin beheld the 
countenance of his father agitated with passion 
and fury, as his eye ran over the pages ; but, 
when the steward looked up and saw the eyes of 
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the page fixed on him vith curious wonder, be 
stemly commanded him to amuse himself at a 
distuice, until Buch time as he should require 
his attendance. 

With many of his father's evil qualities, Ed- 
win inherited a coDsiderable share of his worldly 
wisdom, and, resolving to satisfy himself, if pos< 
sible, At a more convenient season, respecting the 
contents of the papers which caused such emotion 
in his father's mind, he strolled onward, seating 
himself at a distance, and every now and then 
turning his head as if to watch some bird in its 
flight, but contriving, before he resumed his 
former position, to steal a glance at the steward's 
features. 

Horatia had been in the habit from her earliest 
youth, of noting down every passing occurrence 
in her hitherto uneventful life. Many thoughts, 
too, she bad consigned unwarily to the pages 
her steward was now deciphering ; the princi- 
pal subject, however, was her father, and all the 
affection she felt for him, and the regrets his 
absence had caused. Besidesthese naturaleJTu- 
sions, there were written declarations that, for 
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his sake, she would struggle to conquer the 
unaccountable aversion she could not help feel- 
ing for Joyce; and the enraged steward felt her 
doubts of bis fidelity more than implied by her 
surprise that the Earl should have selected him 
from all others as his confidential agent, in pre- 
ference to many so far his superiors; and her 
question whether the Earl might not be bound 
by some promise or particular tie to the man 
whom be so strangely trusted. 

'* Yes," he exclaimed, '* proud lady, there is 
a tie between us, a secret you will never fathom, 
and the despised steward may one day make 
you feel his power." 

The dislike which Joyce hod previously felt 
for Horatia, now increased to a deep and deter- 
mined hatred ; nor was his feeling at all softened 
by reading the name of Alice Maund inscribed 
in the record of Horatia's recollections and opi- 
nions. If ever the heart of Joyce felt anything 
like remorse it was when he thought of the 
treachery by which he bad blighted the bappi- 
ness of that poor girl ; and now, as he gazed on 
a plain gold ring, which he constantly wore on 
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one finger, he did wish from the bottom of his 
heart that he could blot out the renienibrance of 
one of his deeds of darkness, for ever. 

" But for him," he cried, grinding his teeth, 
and striking his clenched hand on the page, 
" but for him, she would have been my wife. '. 
.... that is still something for me to revenge." 

Immersed in a train of unholy thoughts, he 
suffered the book to drop from his hand on the 
grass ; nor was he roused from his reverie, until 
Edwin impatiently reminded him that the morn- 
ing was advancing, and that the inhabitants of 
the Abbey would wonder at their protracted 
absence. The steward immediately rose from 
the seat, and desired his son to take charge of 
the contents of the basket, cautioning him to 
deliver them into his lady's hands, without pre- 
suming to indulge his curiosity by prying into 
them. 

Without making any reply, Edwin took the 
basket from his father's hand, and they walked 
oD at a quick pace until they reached the 
Abbey, Joyce beguiling the way by sundry re- 
commendations to the youth to deserve the 
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favour he was inclined to show him, by his 
acuteness in serviag bis interests, and by mak- 
ing use of the numerous opportunities he en- 
joyed, in the discovery of all that passed in the 
private conversations of the ladies. 

As business of importance required Joyce's 
absence from the Abbey for some weeks, be 
resolved to take all possible precaution before he 
left it, to guard against any future meeting be- 
tween Horatia and her preserver ; and be flat- 
tered himself that he had succeeded in this, by 
means of strict orders, which be gave to dif- 
ferent servants employed about the domain, in 
the name of his lady, and by the injunctions he 
laid on Edwin to spare neither flattery nor money 
to gain over Janetta to their interest, and make 
her a party in their plans for the discovery of 
all that took place in the interior of the Abbey. 

We must now takeashortleaveof our friends 
in England, while we give some account of an- 
other, and not less important character in our 
history. 

Fifteen months had elapsed since the Earl 
of Dungarvon quitted his home and coun- 
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try for a foreign city. The Countess, his mo- 
ther, had resided chiefly, since her widowhood, 
at a chateau she bad purchased in the south of 
France, where she lived in a seclusion which 
would have heen most melancholy, had she not 
succeeded in gaining the respect and love of all 
the neigbbouriDg villagers by the virtues and 
charities she exercised amongst them. As soon 
as the Earl found himself established in his new 
abode, he wrote to his mother, to invite her to 
visit him, and do the honours of his mansion ; 
and the Countess, who was equally fond and 
proud of her son, immediately quitted her 
house, accompanied by a kinsman who was stay- 
ing with her at the time, and repaired to the 
court at which Dungarvon's mission detained 
him. The Earl warmly welcomed the old lady, 
and he established her as the mistress of his 
palace, while he found employment for the 
talents of Augustus Edgerley as one of his secre- 
taries, and flattered the young man by confiding 
several important, and somewhat Intricate affairs 
to his management. 

Dungarvon's missdon seemed likely, from the 
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consummate ability with which it was conducted, 
to be crowned with complete success. In reno- 
vated spirits, he wrote to his daughter, and ex- 
pressed all the pleasure he derived from the 
perusal of her letters, assuring her, that not 
only himself, but his mother and their kinsman 
Augustus, were never wearied of her accounts 
of the way in which she passed her days at 
Fitzhannon. 

From Joyce, also, the Earl received frequent 
despatches. The wary steward always wrote of 
his lady in terms of respect and duty, although 
he hinted, as a matter of business to his lord, 
that the Lady Horatia's expenses were much 
greater than he should deem at all necessary, 
considering the seclusion in which his lord 
wished her to remain until his return. 

Dungarvon, whose generosity was unbounded, 
paid no attention to the hints thrown out by 
Joyce ; he desired nothing but that Horatia 
should make herself as happy as the circum- 
stances of her present life would allow, and, 
fondly anticipating the period when he would 
again be at liberty to have her near him, he 
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yielded to the suggestionn offered to his consider- 
ation by the old Countess, and agreed with her 
that nothing could be more advisable than a mar- 
riage between his daughter and Augustus. His 
family was as ancient as their own, and, although 
in the rebellion of 171S the barony of Lechmere 
had been attainted, and the estates belonging to 
'the title forfeited, still Augustus was the lineal 
descendant of the long lost lord, and with Dun- 
garvon's interest, a restoration of the family 
honours in favour of his son<in-law would be an 
event not unlikely to take place. Such were the 
thoughts and wishes of our heroine's nearest 
friends. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Can 8uch things be. 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
Without our special wonder !" 

It was a lovely sumnier's night, when Horatia, 
tempted by the bright mooalight which streamed 
over the hill and valley, left her own chamber 
to take a walk on the terrace which ran along 
that wing of the Abbey. The flowers were 
filling the air with their rich perfume, and Ho- 
ratia, leaning over the parapet which overhung 
the river, now gliding by in silent beauty, gazed 
with delighted admiration at the sparkling gems 
which seemed to dance and sport on the refresh- 
ing stream. The scene, with the deep shadows 
of the tall trees resting on the lawn, or stretch 
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ing over the water, was one of almost awful 
grandeur, and Horatia, looking round her, half 
expected to see some figure stealing along the 
silent paths. With a slight shiver, she turned 
and looked back at the Abbey ; then put her 
hand before her eyes, — surely it was no illusion 
of her mind, — the lamp she had left burning on 
her table, and which shone through the case- 
ment, was suddenly extinguished. Our heroine 
looked again in astonishment — the lamp was 
shining with its usual clearness, and the next 
moment it was again obscured. Much sur- 
prised, Horatia walked swiftly to a part of the 
terrace which commanded a full view into her 
chamber, and there she gazed, until presently 
she saw distinctly the outline of a female figure 
in the further comer of the room. Just as she 
caught a glimpse of the mysterious apparition, 
it vanished from her sight again, and she began 
to think that her solitary musings by the moon- 
light must have excited her brain, and caused 
her imagination to create a form which must 
be unreal. She had locked the outward door 
of her apartments, and had brought away the 
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key; noone could, therefore, have enteredduring 
her absence. It must be fancy. But, no — 
there it was again — it moved — it stood opposite 
to the picture of her mother ; again, it moved 
away, and presently, with breathless emotion, 
Horatia saw it glide towards the window and 
remain for a few minutes, half shrouded by the 
creeping shrubs and flowers which encircled it. 
A strange sensation of mingled fear and awe 
stole over her ; she kept her eyes fixed on the 
mysterious being before her, expecting every 
instant to see it melt into air ; but, when the 
pallid and unearthly features were raised to the 
sky, Horatia felt her doubts of the visiter's' 
nature fading before the consciousness that she 
was gazing at one of Earth's daughters, who^ 
if the expression of the countenance could be 
relied on, had tasted deeply of the cup of mis- 
fortune. 

We have said before that Horatia was no 
coward; and now, losing her fear, on the dis- 
covery that she had nothing more terrible 
than flesh and blood to encounter, she lef^ her 
post, and, with a beating heart, ran swiftly 
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along the terrace, never pausing until she found 
herself at the door of her own apartment. She 
listened — all was still — the rays of the lamp 
streamed through the door, and, applying the 
key to the lock, she turned it with nervoUB tre- 
pidation, and rushed into the middle of the 
room. For a minute, she stood rooted to the 
spot, scarcely daring to breathe ; the profound 
stillness which reigned in the chamber was 
more appalling than the distant view she had 
obtained of her mysterious visiter in the garden, 
and, with desperate resolution, she looked round, 
and into every comer of the room. Nothing 
was to be seen to intimate that the solitude of 
the apartment had been broken since her de- 
parture. The flowers stood untouched in their 
vases, her books, shawl, and gloves, lay on the 
table where she had placed them. 

Again, did Horatia begin to question the 
material nature of her visiter ; that something 
like a human figure had been there the evidence 
of her own senses told her ; yet, what but a 
phantom could have entered through closed 
doors ? She examined the walls and mirrors, 
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she sounded every pfiniiel, to discover whether 
there might not be some secret aperture in the 
ivall; but without finding anything likely to 
give her a clue to the mystery. As she con- 
tinued her search, she suddenly recollected that 
Rebecca had told her of an opening behind the 
portrait of her mother, which led down into 
some vaults below the cloisters. She tried to 
move the picture, but it reeisted all her feeble 
^orts ; and, in much inquietude, she determined 
to go back to the terrace once more, and vatch 
whether the figure would return. 

Locking the doors behind her, and cast- 
ing her eyes fearfully around, as though she 
expected every moment to see some spectre 
glide past her, she reached the terrace. There 
she remained for a few minutes, with no wit- 
ness to her emotions but the calm moon and the 
unnumbered stars of heaven, and, despising 
her own fears, she was resolving to leave the 
spot and return to her own apartment again, 
when she fancied she heard a low whispering 
of v(»ces near her. They ceased, and then 
were heard again, and the next moment the 
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boughs of the shrubs close by were gently 
pushed aside, and Horatia felt aomething touch 
her hand. Not for a thousand worlds could 
our heroine have uttered a cry. She remained 
rooted to the spot, while the very figure wbicli 
she had before seen in her room, stood by her, 
and lifted a veil from the pale face which 
now, to the terrified girl, seemed covered with 
the hue of death. Not a word was spoken, 
but Horatia felt her hand taken and clasped 
between the thin and wasted fingers of the ex- 
traordinary being before her, without the power 
of eummoning one word to her lips to discover 
the motives for this midnight visit. 

Horatia had not remarked that a third per- 
son was jnesent at this strange interview ; but, 
when the tttght-brceze stirred the shrubs near 
the Abbey, the figure started, as if in alarm, 
and our heroine then taw an arm draw her 
quickly away. The figure at the person had 
been hidden from view by. the bush, behind 
which he had sheltered himself, and it was not 
until the rustling of the leaves alarmed them, 
that Horatia caught a glance at the face which 
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she bad seen before, under circumstances of 
peculiar interest, and heard the whisper of a 
voice which had breathed into her owd ear 
assurances of safety and protection. 

It was the preserver of her life who now 
hastily drew the figure away, and screened her 
from obBervation ; and when Horatia, in in- 
creased wonder, gazed after their retreating 
steps, she met one glance which, to her fancy, 
spoke of no feeling, save one of extreme con- 
sternation. He stopped for a moment, as if 
in doubt and perplexity, and then tearing him- 
self from the spot, hurried his companion away; 
whiie our heroine, her astonishment at his 
appearance changing to mortification at his 
departing without one word or look to show 
that he recognised her, leaned over the pa- 
rapet, half fearing, half hoping, that he might 
return. 

Long did she gaze down the shaded walks, 
and over the moonlit lawns of the Abbey, think- 
ing over again and again every circumstance 
connected with the singular being she had just 
seen. " What can it all mean ?" she thought ; 
L 3 
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" surely I have been lost in some wild fanciful 
dream. Can it be, that I have indeed beheld 
him who saved my life on that terrible night, 
who comforted me when the storm was over, 
and whispered his happiness at being allowed 
the privilege of protecting me from all its 
dangers? Surely he never would have gone 
without one word of inquiry — one look of 
friendly interest." But Horatia, in spite of these 
self- questionings, was forced to confess that it 
was Sir Archibald, and none other, who had * 
accompanied the mysterious figure to the ter- 
race. From them, her thoughts reverted to 
Mabel, and she feared that the attachment of 
her lover would not be found strong enough to 
enable her to repose with confidence on it. The 
idea that her young friend was made the 
dupe of attentions which hud no object beyond 
the amusement of an idle young man of fashion, 
had frequently struck Horatia; and, though 
averse to communicate her doubts to Mabel 
herself, they had made her doubly anxious to 
inform Madame Floris of their acquaintance. 
Now, in the absence of her father, she coasi- 
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dered that duty and propriety equally called 
upoD her to tell her friend all that she had seen 
and felt during the last hour ; and, without 
giving herself time to deliberate further, she 
quitted the terrace, and perceiving that a light 
still burned in Madame Floris's apartment, she 
hastened to knock at her door and request ad- 
mittance. Her friend bade her enter, and Ho- 
ratia immediately spoke upon a subject, which 
proved of a nature so engrossing and inex- 
'haustible, that daylight had dawned before 
she wished Madame Floris good night, and re- 
turned to her own chamber. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" It seemed, perhaps, below the digDit; of the great 
masten of moral learning to descend to familiar life, 
ftnd caution mankind against that pett^ ambition 
which is known among us by the name of vanity, 
which yet had been an undertaking not unworthy of 
the longest beards and most solemn austerity." 

Db. Johkbon. 

On the morning after the events detailed in 
our last chapter, Mabel was seated in her own 
apartment, while Janetta and Edwin were em- 
ployed in listening to her cautions and com- 
mands. They had already heard enough to 
frighten them : Mabel had informed her con- 
6dants that the Lady Horatia had seen Sir 
Archibald loitering about the terrace at moon- 
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light, and, in spite of her promise to the con- 
trary, had gone straight to her niotber and let 
her into their secret, pretending all the while 
that she had been actuated by a desire to serve 
her, by putting both on their guard against a 
man who evidently felt some strong interest in 
another person. 

" There is much to dread for the constancy 
of a lover, to be sure," she exclaimed, " be- 
cause he walks about, forsooth, with an old 
abbey ghost on his arm !" And Mabel laughed 
scornfully. 

The intelligence she gave her agents filled 
one of them at least with alarm. Edwin knew 
the savage temper of his father, and feared to 
think of the punishment which would await 
himself, if he ever discovered that the Baronet 
had contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
keepers. 

Janetu justly observed, " that Sh* Archibald, 
whether deservedly or not, she could not say, 
had certainly the reputation of being a prac- 
tised flirt ; and I hope. Miss Mabel," she con- 
tinued, " that there is no truth in the report 
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which is whispered about here, that Sir Archi- 
bald boasts that he is to marry the Earl's 
daughter, because that would be a sad thing 
for you." 

" I want no vulgar sayings reported to me," 
e^tclaimed Mabel, angrily ; " if you continue 
to serve me well, I shall know how to reward 
both, but 1 require no observations from either 
of you." 

'* You have exposed me to the danger of 
Lady Horatia's displeasure, and my father's 
anger as well," said Edwin, sullenly; " you 
ought not to have permitted Sir Archibald to 
enter these grounds by night." 

*' Ought not !" repeated Mabel ; " you are 
insolent in your tone, Sir Page. But never 
fear, when you are groom of the chambers at 
De Winton Park, and Janetta the housekeeper, 
you will both be grateful enough to me. Now, 
Edwin, you may go." 

The page left the room, muttering between 
his teeth sundry ejaculations, expressive of his 
contempt for the silly creature, who thought 
to bribe him with fine words, and his determi- 
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nation to find out, if possible, how the gallant 
of the preceding night had made good his en- 
trance into the gardens. 

As Mabel had said, Madame Floris was not 
much surprised at the information given her by 
Horatia; she had her suspicions that her 
daughter was carrying on a secret correspon- 
dence with Sir Archibald ; and, bewildered with 
the thoughts of marrying her so highly, she 
now only feared the possibility of some rival 
starting up to put aside her claims. This, bow- 
ever, Mabel laughed at, as a chimera too vi- 
sionary to be insisted on for a moment, and 
Madame Floris herself became satisBed that all 
was right, when she read a few of the lover-like 
effusions of Sir Archibald's fancy. 

" Who would have dreamed," said Madame, 
" that the simple fact of my passing you off 
for I,ady Horatia would have been productive 
of such unexpected good fortune ?" 

In the course of that same day, to the sur- 
prise of the three ladies, a carriage and four 
was seen driving up the avenue which led to 
the Abbey. They all started to their feet, and 
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flew to the window, and in a few momenta Ho* 
ratia had the happiness of recogni»ng the tra> 
veiling-carriage of her father. Her joy may be 
imagined, and the rapture with which she 
bounded forward to receive the beloved and un- 
expected visiter. 

Lord DuDgarvon bad returned to England 
sooner than he expected, and was accompanied 
by his mother and Augustus. After remaining 
a day or two in London, he became impatient 
to embrace his daughter ; and, as the old lady 
was nearly as anxious to present their kinsman 
to her, she begged her son to proceed at once 
to the Abbey, instead of waiting until Horatia 
could join them at the vilU. To this, Dungar- 
von rather unwillingly gave his consent, and his 
companions remarked, that as he drew near the 
place, his countenance, instead of lighting up 
with the joy of anticipated happiness, became 
clouded and sorrowful. It was not until he 
held his only child in his embrace, that he re* 
covered all his animation ; but, when he marked 
the gaze of admiration with which she was 
followed by the Countess and Augustus, he 
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feJt that he could not be nnhsppy white he had 
one to love and cherish so beautiful, bo amiable, 
as Horatia. 

It was several hours aftar his arrival, b^re 
the £arl perceived the change which had taken 
place in his daughter during his absence; hut, 
when the first joj of meeting bim had died 
away, he remarked with great anxiety, the air 
of languor and indifference which had replaced 
the buoyant livelineBS of her manners, and won- 
dered whether it could be attributed to the 
lonely life she had led. 

" Now, Horatia," said he, " give me an ac- 
count of all your proceedings, and let me read 
the journ^ you have kept on purpose for 
me." 

The journal was immediately produced. 
" Let me bear your own account of this thuo- 
der-storm, Jear," said the Earl, fondly ; " you 
seem to have met with a very romantic adven- 
ture, and a very gallant deUverer. Tell me 
all shout it, Horatia." 

Thus requested, our heroine gave a succinct 
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hisbvy of the eveats which had befallen her on 
that well-remembered day ; nor could she speak 
of the bravery and delicacy of her presetver 
without a feeling which dyed her cheeks with 
blushes, and brought the tears into her eyes. 
Dungarvon listened attentively, and the Countess 
and Mr. Edgerley both mentally observed that 
the hopes which had dawned in their hearts, 
were considerably depressed since they had 
heard her praises of Sir Archibald lie Winton. 

" I dislike the name," said the Dowager, 
pettishly. 

" I was prejudiced against the young man 
myself," observed the Earl ; " but more on his 
father^s account than his own. It seems, how- 
ever, that I was quite in the wrong, and the 
only amends I can make to our neighbour is an 
immediate visit to thank him warmly for the 
life of my child. You are quite certain that it 
was Sir Archibald, Iloratia P" 

" I think I may venture to say that I am," 
said Horatia, not liking to mention Mabel as 
her authority in the matter, and yet wishing 
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that she would confirm her words. But Mabel 
sat silent, with her head bent down, and 
offered no remark. 

" He is no flatterer, papa, however," ex- 
claimed Horatia, smiling faintly ; " for I as- 
sure you that he has shown no wish to see yout 
daughter since that evening." 

The Earl made no reply; he had already 
made up his mind to ride over to De Winton 
Park on the morrow, and form his own judg- 
ment of Sir Archibald''s character and disposi- 
tion ; and, thinking it better to wave the sub- 
ject altogether for the present, he turned the 
conversation into other channels, and delighted 
Horatia with his descriptions of the manners 
and customs of the country he had lately 
visited. His animated and unconstrained de- 
meanour charmed his friends, and the rest of the 
evening was passed in the recalling of those 
thousand trifles which are interesting only when 
told by the lips we love. 

Various were the sensations experienced by 
the different members of the family circle. 
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when they found themselves in the solitude of 
their own apartments. 

Augustus Edgerley was, by nature, of a ro- 
mantic and somewhat timid disposition. He 
bad listened so often to the Countess's descrip- 
tioD of her grandchild, luid heard her praises 
re-echoed by her father in such terms of earnest 
love and pride, that he had gradually suffered 
ber image to dwell in his heart, to the exclusion 
of every other object. He had pictured Ho- 
ratia to himself as a gentle, timid creature, 
unused to society, and shrinking frqm notice 
and admiration ; he beheld an elegant and sdf- 
possessed woman, receiving with courteous po- 
liteness the homage she felt to be her due, and 
all the charms of his imagination vanished at 
once before the certainty that such a being as 
Horatia Fitzhannon, never would be likely to 
feel for him the sentiments he had once dared 
to hope that he might inspire. 

Nor were the thoughts which beset the heart 
of Dungarvon less engrosdng. Thirteen years 
had passed away since his last visit to the 
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AU>ey, and the few faces which he still recog- 
nised there as belonging to old servants, were 
OS altered as his own. Recollections of all that 
be had suffered in this now hated abode, swept 
across his mind with bitter force; and, in the 
stillnessof his chamber, he sat buried in thoughts 
equally fierce and unconquerable. From these, 
he did at last free hims^f, and resolved, as 
happiness and he had long parted, to busy 
himself for the future in plans for his child's 
welfare. Although the prospect of an alliance 
with the De Winton family was anything but 
agreeable to the proud heart of Dungarvon, 
Btil), for her sake, he determined to conqu» his 
own wishes, and forward her happiness, if he 
found that it depended in the slightest degree 
upon a union with their neighbour, which her 
agitation, while speaking of him on the pre- 
ceding evening, almost assured him that it did. 
The thought that Horatia would be happy, 
calmed the trouble of his own heart, and he 
fell asleep, to dream that be was joining her 
hand with De Winton's in the gotbic chapel. 
Long before the family assembled on the 
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morrow, Dungarvon had visited every part of 
the Abbey ; and, when he met Horatia on the 
terrace, he declared the satiefaction he felt at 
the evideoces of her taste and genius, whi):h 
met him at every turn of the gardens. 

His praise was dear to the heart of his 
daughter; and, encouraged by his kindness, 
Horatia ventured to hint to him, that she was 
afraid, from the manner of the Countess, that 
Edgerley had been invited to the Abbey with 
some particular design in view. 

" You suspect that we want to give you 
away without asking your consent, Horatia, do 
you.?" said her father, smiling; " never fear, 
you shall not marry Augustus, nor any other, 
unless you love him. Treat him as a kinsman, 
my love ; and be assured, that you will at all 
times find him devoted to your service." 

As soon as Dungarvon quitted the Abbey to 
pay his visit to De Winton, Mabel hastened to 
her own apartment, which presented a scene of 
confusion and disorder only to be equalled by 
the fair occupant's mind. Madame Floris was 
already there ; and clothes and boxes were 
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lying on the floor, waiting to be packed and 
carried away. On the Earl's arrival at Fitz- 
hannon, Mabel lost no time in despatching a 
note to her lover, in which she hinted at obsta- 
cles which might arise to prevent any future 
meetings between them, and urged the expe- 
diency of eloping together, to avoid the tyranny 
of friends and guardians; and to this epistle 
she had received a suitable reply, her lover 
promising to carry her off from the Abbey at a 
certain hour of the morrow. 

Madame Floris made no scruple in coinciding 
with these plans. She had remarked the in- - 
terest which the Earl testified while Horatia 
detailed the gallantry of her preserver, and she 
began to fear that De Wioton would change 
in the object of his affections, unless everything 
was concluded at once. 

Madame Floris quieted all her conscientious 
scruples with the reflection, that she consented 
to this clandestine marrii^ only for the sake 
of her daughter; and, while Mabel was throw- 
ing everything she possessed into her trunks, 
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her mother sat by, alternately hoping that Sir 
Archibald really did love her for herself 
alooe. 

Mabel would have been annoyed at such 
a doubt, had she not been too busy to attend 
it ; and it wanted only an hour of the time 
appointed for her departure, and she had 
much to arrange yet. At last, everything wae 
packed, and carried down the stairs secretly 
by the page, assisted .by Janetta, to the place 
of rendezvous ; and the waitiog-maid returned, 
to give the information to her young mistress, 
that she saw Sir Archibald coming up from the 
valley. " I must away, then t" cried Mabel ; 
and, throwing herself on her mother^s neck, she 
gave her one kiss, and then crept softly down 
the private stairs. 

It was the Earl himself, who was returning 
from De Winton Park, and whom Jcmetta had 
mistaken for the Baronet He dismounted 
near the group of tall trees, where Floris's old 
travelling-carriage had been placed in readiness 
to receive the fugitive; and. after gazing at it 
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for a minute, he walked hastily forward, en- 
deavouring to steel his heart against the fresh 
wound that had been just inflicted on it. 

" To think that where I trusted so much, I 
should be so deceived I" he cried, bitterly. 
" My own faults are now visited upon me, and 
oh ! how heavily !" 

Instead of going to his daughter's apartments, 
as he had at first intended, he shut himself up 
in his own room, and remained there long 
buried in agonizing thoughts. 

Horatia, impatient at his protracted absence, 
came to the door, and begged for admittance ; 
and the Earl, resolving to conceal, if possible, 
all that he was enduring, in a calm voice bade 
her enter. 

" My dear father, where have you been all 
this long day ?" cried Horatia, seating herself 
beside him. " I have been doing my bent to 
entertain our kinsman, but I fear he must have 
found me very stupid. I have missed you 
sadly." 

" A slight frown appeared on the Earl's 
brow ; and Horatia, surprised at his silence. 
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and grieved at the thought that she must have 
done something to offend him, timidly inquired 
if anything had occurred to vex him. 

*' Yes, Horatia, something has vexed me," 
he answered, in a voice of mingled sorrow and 
indignati(Hi : " I have seen Sir Archibald De 
Winton, and he has confessed everything to 
me. What reason you had to suppose that I 
should refuse my consent to your union, I cfm- 
not tell, Horatia," he continued, in a lower 
tone ; " hut I will prove to you, at all events, 
that you have judged me to be more harsh than 
I really am. I grieve to think that my sudden 
arrival here should have had the effect of alarm- 
ing you ; I had hoped that I was more welcome : 
however, let that pass. I am aware that every- 
thing is arranged for your elopement from my 
roof; and, although I have obviated the neces- 
sity for this secret departure, no long delay 
atiall take place. I have given my consent to 
your marriage with Sir Archibald, and the pro- 
per settlements shall be begun instantly. 

Horatia was for some time speechless; the 
whole truth now flashed upon her mind. Ma- 
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bel had continued her deception, and was actu> 
ally on the point of marrying the young Baro- 
net in her name. The conviction of her friend's 
unfforthinesB was most painful to the peace of 
mind of Horatia, and she found herself placed 
in a very awkwatd dilemma, hetweeo her desire 
to spare the treacherous' delinquent as much as 
possible from the consequences of her father's 
anger, her reluctance to condemn the man who 
had saved her life, and her wish to exculpate 
herself. 

" Listen to me, dear father," she exclaimed, 
at length, resting her hand on his shoulder. 

The Earl bowed coldly. He was struck to 
the heart by the conviction, that his only child 
had degraded herself; and now suspected that 
she was framing some story merely to disarm 
his just reproaches. 

" You suspect me," said Horatia: " I have 
not deserved this." 

*' I am grieved, Horatia," answered the 
Earl, " to see how insensible you have been to 
my afFection for you. Whatever may be my 
opinion of the man you have chosen, I have no 
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intention of lowering him in your esteem. He 
made no allusion to the just claims he has ac- 
quired on my gratitude by his preservation of 
you ; he evidently desired that my consent 
should be freely acceded, without any consi- 
derations which could be supposed to influence 
my own wishes on the subject. For that, I give 
him credit But I cannot help saying, Horatia, 
that he is not the man whom I should have 
thought you likely to love. He talked rather 
more of your future prospects as my heiress, 
than was quite consistent with my ideas of the 
delicacy of true love ; but perhaps I have for- 
gotten the nature of that passion," he added, 
somewhat bitterly. 

" My dear father, I must request that you 
will hear my defence," said Horatia, with spi- 
rit ; *' and that you will not condemn me without 
permitting me to justify myself. I have never 
deceived you ; and I will now, without further 
hesitation, make you acquainted with a strange 
story. She then gave the Earl the particulars 
of Sir Archibald's first visit to the Park, and 
the deception used by Floris and Mabel ; she 
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told him, that the latter had assured her, in the 
most positive terms, that she had explained 
away the error, and that she had of course 
given credit to her words ; although it now ap- 
peared but too evident that she had intended 
to carry on the deception until the last mo- 
ment. 

Dungarvon's joy at hearing his daughter so 
satisfactorily exculpate herself from all suspi- 
cion, may easily be imagined. He tenderly 
embraced her, and asked her forgiveness for 
having ever entertained a thought to her disad- 
vantage; and Horatia, oveijoyed at the happy 
termination of the interview, assured him that 
she was more than repaid by hie returning con- 
fidence. 

" As to the young lady," said the Earl, 
" her punishment will be sufficiently severe. 
She will lose all her charms in her lover's eyes, 
as soon as he knows the truth." 

But Horatia differed entirely from her father 
on this point. She was persuaded that no 
change of circumstances would lessen Sir 
Archibald's love ; and she declared, that the 
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very obscurity of Mabels birth, and her want 
of fortune, would prove a welcome surprise to 
him, as enabling him the better to show the 
sincerity of his attachment. 

Dungarvon smiled. " I don't think the 
young Baronet will prove quite bo chivalrous as 
you imagine him," said he ; " but I promise 
you to be merciful to both, and to espouse their 
cause with Lady Jane, although I confer that 
I dare not look for the least success ; nor am I 
sure, Horatia, that such an interposition would 
be at all favourable to their happiness in after 
fife ; they will drag on an existence embittered 
by mutual distrust, and perhaps reproach me 
for my very efforts to save them." 

'* No, no, you must not have bo bad an opi- 
nion of them," said Horatia j " let him come to 
the Abbey, according to your invitation, and 
we shall easily manage the rest." 

" As you please," answered the Earl ; " only 
let him see Madame Floris, not me." 

Horatia now quitted the room, for the pur- 
pose of disclosing to Madame the unpleasing 
truth; but. she found the good lady already 
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warned, for Edwin had, by some means, disco- 
vered that the Earl had not only been to De 
Winton Park, but had bad a long interview 
with Sir Archibald ; and the fdotters felt that 
they were betrayed. 

When Horatia entered the room, the mother 
and daughter were in loud dispute ; but they 
did not think fit to enlighten our heroine on the 
subject which occupied them, until she herself 
introduced it. Madame Floris then lamented 
very energetically the extreme childishness of 
her daughtei's mind, and her deficiency in the 
knowledge of the world's artful ways, which 
rendered her totally unfit to take care of her- 
self, or to guard against the wiles of others ; 
then, changing her tone, she besought Horatia 
to forgive the folly she had been guilty of, and 
to crown all her goodness to them, by prevail- 
ing on Lord Dungarvon to receive Sir Archi- 
bald, and plead the cause of her daughter. 

To this, Horatia consented ; and the Earl 
agreed to forward the wishes of his daughter, 
on condition that she should herself be present, 
and hear the whole history of the courtship. 
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Mabel, thus easily forgiven, comforted her- 
self with the assurance, that all would be settled 
to her satisfaction ; and was impatient for the 
morrow to come, which would see her openly 
declared the bride of Sir Archibald's choice. 
Madame Floris, meanwhile, busied herself in 
replacing the habiliments of her daughter in 
their former places, and selecting the most be- 
comiog dress she could think of for her appear- 
ance in the interview which was to take place 
between her lover and herself, on the termina- 
tion of his conference with the Earl. 

Horatia could not suppress a certain feeling 
of disgust at the manner in which Madame 
Floris spoke of Mabel's late conduct. She 
seemed to attach little blame to her duplicity, 
but much to her want of proper contrivance, 
through which alone her attempt had been un- 
successful ; and, although our heroine was glad, 
for her young companion's sake, that she was 
not more severely reproached, she could not 
help mentally wishing that her governess had 
taken a higher view of the duty which Mabel 
owed both to her benefactors and to herself. Sir 
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Archibald, too, had sunk imnieasurahly in her 
estimation, since she had been convinced of his 
willingness to carry oiF a young and iDe]tpe- 
rienced girl from the house of her indulgent 
father ; and, tliough she slirank from the seem- 
ing ingratitude of censuring the preserver of her 
life, she could not blind herself to the fact that 
his conduct in several respects had been con- 
trary to all her notions of propriety and honour. 
Altogether, Horatia felt dissatisfied with her- 
self, with the Baronet, and with all the world. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" They that stand high have many blasts to shake 
them, and, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces." 

Neveb had a brighter morning shone, nor the 
birds sung more cheerily than they did when 
Sir Archibald De Winton awoke on the morn- 
iag of his promised visit to his future bride. 
The whole household had been roused from their 
beds an hour earlier than usual by his mother, 
in order that he might he able to ride over to the 
Abbey the moment he had finished bis break- 
fast ; and he was himself overwhelmed with flat- 
teries and felicitations on the brilliant prospect 
before him. Lady Jane forgot all the slights 
and coldness she had often complained of in her 
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husband^B lifetime, and was full of her praises of 
Dungarvoo's thoughtful condescension in paying 
them so kind a visit the very day after his arri- 
val, for the express purpose of giving bis consent 
to the marriage of their children. Henrietta, 
too, was full of delighted anticipations, and aU 
ready in perspective saw herself restored to the 
gay world, from which their present slender for- 
tune in a great measure shut her out. 

Sir Archibald himself felt that buoyancy of 
spirits which sheds its light on the soul when 
we feel that we have attained the very object for 
which we have long striven ; and, hugging himself 
under the certainty that nothing could occur to 
disturb the happiness of his prospects, he 
laughed and joked with a delight which he did 
not seek to repress. 

Gaily did he bid his mother and sisters fare- 
well, and mounted the horse which carried him 
from De Wintoo Park, into the rich domain of 
Dungarvon. He looked about him with exul- 
tation, and stopped for a moment on an emi- 
nence to contemplate the fair lands which would 
one day be his own. 
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The Abbey was glistening in the rays of the 
morning sun, and, as Sir Archibald beheld it 
stretched before him in stately grandeur, he 
owned that even his sanguine imagination had 
scarcely ventured to indulge the hope that its 
heiress could ever be his wife. 

How difPeren tly might the Earl have behaved ! 
Instead of reproaching him for his conduct in 
seeking to marry hie child clandestinely, he had 
laid his hand impressively on his arm, and beg- 
ged him to speak to him as he would to a father, 
and assure himself that he could deny him no- 
thing ! And, even when he told Dungarvon, that 
his daughter, fearing his anger, bad proposed 
that they should elope from the Abbey that 
same night, even then his answer was more 
mournful than angry. He appeared only to 
regret that Horatia had not known the extent of 
his love for her, and confided the history of her 
affections to one who had no wish apart from 
her happiness. 

Sir Archibald was conscious that they had 
not merited such indulgence ; but, promising in 
his own mind to make the Earl contented with 
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his future conduct, he put spurs to his horse, 
and, galloping over the turf, soon arrived at the 
Abbey gates. They were thrown open to wel- 
come him ; and the rider, dismounting from his 
saddle at the entrance-hall, was ushered into the 
saloon. 

The young Baronet gazed around him at the 
richly-carved cornices, the old paintings, the old- 
fashioned but gorgeous furniture which filled 
the room — and his heart swelled with gratified 
vanity. Here he was looked for, hoped for ; 
and he stopped several times in his survey, 
thinking he heard the footsteps of the young 
heiress hastening to receive him a second time 
within her father's balls. 

He had remained alone for several minutes : 
a servant had announced his arrival to the Earl ; 
but Dungarvon was employed in answering 
letters of high importance, or rather dictating 
his replies to Edgerley, who sat beside him, and 
did not attend to the man, while Horatia was 
standing in the balcony without, engaged in in- 
specting some plants. Again, a servant entered 
to remind his lordship that Sir Archibald was 
in the drawing-room. 
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" Edgerley, go and make my excuses; I really 
did not know that be was there. Bring him 
here. And Horatia," he added, " I shall leave 
to you the task of informing this young man of 
the trick that has been played him." 

" It is a task," said Horatia ; " and one I 
would fain consign to other hands." . . . Before 
she could &msh the sentence, the door was opened, 
and Augustus ushered in Sir Archibald. 

Our heroine stepped forward to offer her hand 
to her visiter, and speak all the gratification she 
felt at again meeting the preserver of her life. 
In spite of her agitation, she.had succeeded in 
expressing with graceful warmth the obligations 
she should ever feel under, when the voice of the 
Baronet in reply caused her to look up for the 
first time since bis entrance. 

" Your gratitude !" he answered ; '* in what, 
fairest lady, have I been so fortunate as to merit 
it F" Horatia continued to gaze on his coun- 
tenance with feelings of ioexpresdble surprise. 
The face and the voice were those of a strange, 
whom she hod never seen before. 

Fora moment, they stood surveying each other 
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in silence. De Wintoa was, if possible, the more 
astonished of the two. Her likeness to the Earl 
was striking; she must be some dependent rela- 
tion — 'yet, her manner betokened no inferiority ; 
on the contrary, she had stepped forward with 
all the self-possession of a lady accustomed to 
command. 

" Is it possible that this can be Sir Archibald 
DeWintonP" she exclaimed, looking at her 
father. 

*' The very same," said the Baronet, gaily 
bowing ; " and may I ask the name of the lady 
whom I have the honour of addressing ?"" 

" That is my daughter. Lady Horatia Fitz- 
hannon," said the Earl, stepping forward, and 
taking pity on her confusion ; " and now, Hora- 
tia, I beg you to clear up this affair immediately, 
and relieve Sir Archibald from all his doubts 
and uncertainties." 

It was an unpleasant history to enter on, but 
Horatia did her best to vindicate Mabel. She 
confessed that she had been in some degree the 
confidante of her attachment, and that she had 
seen several of his letters; but she could not con- 
M 5 
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ceal her own opinion that the continuance of the 
deception was inexcusable. She again detailed 
the circumstances which had attended the thun- 
der-storm, and acknowledged that she could not 
at all account for the motives which had induced 
her friend to deceive her, and make her believe 
that he was the individual who bad been the 
means of saving her life in the chapel. 

Sir Archibald was petrified. " Would that 
I had indeed been so fortunate T' be cried. 

" B.ut I consider Mabel in the light of a 
younger sister," Horatia exclaimed ; " and I am 
certain that she began this affair merely with a 
view to amuse herself; she did not like, after- 
wards, to lay aside a name with which she had 
first conquered you; and what matters it, after 
all, whether she is yours as Horatia, or as 
Mabel ?" 

It would be impossible to describe Sir Archi- 
bald's feelings while he listened to the tale as 
delivered by Horatia. Rage and mortification 
struggled within his heart, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he could command himself 
sufficiently to prevent, before the Earl and his 
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daughter, the display of the passion which al- 
most suiFocated him. 

" And now you will see Madame Floris, Sir 
Archibald," said our heroine, kindly ; " she has 
been very much to be pitied, and I trust that 
you will prove a comfort to her." 

" This, however. Sir Archibald positively re- 
fused: he saw that he owed the visithe had receiv- 
ed from the Earl of Dungarvon solely to the mis- 
take which he then laboured under,and that most 
probably, that mistake being now all cleared 
up, his former coldness and dislike would return, 
and all further intercourse between them be ar- 
rested; and this idea caused him to feel reckless 
of the consequences which might follow Jiis 
abrupt rejection of Horatia's proposal. He 
listened attentively, however, while she pleaded 
Mabel's cause with all the warmth and genero- 
sity of her nature, gazing with admiration in the 
sparkling eye and at the eloquent lip whose 
charms only made him the more enraged against 
the unhappy usurper of her name. 

" If she has been imprudent in meeting you 
so frequently," said Horatia, " confess that you 
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were even more so, in urging her to risk the dis- 
pleasure of her friends. Come, Sir Archibald, 
let us think do more of what has passed ; be 
generous." 

The Baronet looked down, but made no re- 
ply ; and Lord Dungarvon having enjoyed his 
new acquaintance's disappointment and chagrin 
for a little time, approached to join in the con- 
versation. In spite of the just reasons he had 
for disliking the man who would have robbed 
him of his daughter, he could not but commise- 
rate the mortification of the Baronet on finding 
how completely he had been fooled by a girl his 
inferior in birth, and, in his most kind manner, 
assured him that he felt happy in the prospect of 
seeing him a frequent visiter at the Abbey. 

Dungarvon prudently judged that this was 
not the proper moment to enforce the claims of 
Mabel on his honour and affection. He saw 
that Sir Archibald was greatly disturbed, and, 
adroitly changing the subject, he made several 
inquiries shout his mother and sisters, and, when 
these were answered, congratulated him on the 
successful issue of bis late election for the 
county. 
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'* You must not suppose,'" he said kindlj, " that, 
because we differ id our political opinions, 1 do 
not know how to participate in your feelings of 
triumph. I value an honest and consistent ad- 
vocate, no matter what the opinions may be 
which he espouses, and I hope some night, to 
hear you distinguishing yourself in the House 
of Commons.'' 

" Such generosity would surprise me from 
any man but the Earl of Dungarvon," said the 
Baronet, much flattered by the Earl's kind- 
ness. " My father's politics were very strong ; 
and had I not been brought up so completely 
with him, and among his political associates, I 
doubt not that I should have thought very dif- 
ferently. It would have been happy for me had 
I known you sooner." He glanced at Horatia 
as he spoke. 

" If, now that you are of an age to act and 
think for yourself," said the Earl, " you believe 
the views your family entertained to be errone- 
ous, it is not too late to change them. I should 
be the last man to recommend any hasty or pre- 
mature decision on a point of so much import- 
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ance to your future destiny ; but you will have 
many opportunities of hearing and judging for 
yourself, when you listen to the various argu- 
ments urged for and against any particular 
oneasure, and 1 advise you to allow your own 
good sense to be yuur guide and monitor." 

Sir Archibald forgot that such a person as 
Mabel existed, in his anxiety to listen to the 
suggestions of a person so universally looked 
up to as the Earl. The very circumstance of 
being honoured by his opinions on any subject 
connected with politics, was not to be lightly 
esteemed ; and Dungarvon was by no means 
insensible, in the present state of the political 
world, of the value of his acknowledged supe- 
riority. 

The conversation was protracted to a late 
hour in the afternoon ; and, so insinuating was 
the Earl's manner, and so powerful his argu- 
ments, that before Sir Archibald left the Ab- 
bey, he was more than half converted to his 
political creed. 

Before he took his leave, Horatia was sur- 
prised to hear her father give him a cordial 
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invitation to his house in London, where he 
told him, that he should be obliged to go in the 
course of a few days ; and Sir Archibald, 
nothing loth, promised to let no opportunity 
pass of improving the acquaintance begun so 
fortunately for him, and to think often, and 
attentively, on the optuions which the Earl hod 
favoured him with that day. 

" And have I your pardon and good wishes, 
dear Lady Horatia ?'' said the young Baronet ; 
*' I shall not depart in peace without them.'^ 
Horatia slightly touched the hand he extended) 
and bowed a formal assent ; for she was angry 
with him for bis conduct towards poor Mabel. 
Not a word had he uttered which could ac- 
quaint them with the nature of his intentions 
respecting her ; and. as the Earl had not pressed 
the sulyect before his departure, Horatia wanted 
courage to introduce it herself, aod thus break 
in upon the political disquisitions in which 
they were immersed. Still, Horatia trusted 
that he would act honourably, and not refuse 
to marry her young companion, because she 
was neither an heiress, nor possessed of influ- 
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ential connexioDs; and, hoping that he would 
lose no time in relieving the anxiety which 
Mabel must now be suffering, she slowly re- 
turned to her own apartment, unwilling to 
meet either the mother or the dau^ter, until 
she had succeeded in calming the agitation of 
her mind. 

The feelings of Sir Archibald De Winton, as 
he returned from the Abbey on that afternoon, 
were by no means of an enviable nature'. As 
he rode moodily on, he continued to muse on 
his own folly, and on all its consequences ; and 
bitterly did he lament his credulity in listening 
to the devices by which Mabel had succeeded 
in beguiling him to his own ruin. The woods 
and paths through which he now passed, had 
lost all their beauty in his eyes ; and, throw- 
ing the reins carelessly on his horse's neck, 
be suffered him to take his course home- 
wards. 

Mingled with the feelings of hatred with 
which he now regarded Mabel, came softer 
thoughts of another. Sir Archibald had never 
seen a woman to his fancy more beautiful or 
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graceful than Horatia ; and he determined to 
take advantage of the Earl's unexpected cour- 
tesy towards him, and rank himself among his 
political disciples, if by that means he could 
insure an admittance into the society of his fas- 
cinating daughter. 

Not a moment's hesitation did Sir Archibald 
feel concerning the course he should pursue 
with respect to Mabel. His wounded pride 
was soothed by the certainty that she would 
bitterly regret his desertion, and he determined' 
not to spare her on the occasion. But it was 
necessary to act with caution. Sir Archibald 
had by no means given up his ambitious 
schemes, and his late interview with Horatia 
was not likely to make him more indifferent to 
the chance of winning her. He resolved to seek 
every means of ingratiating himself with both 
father and daughter ; and, when he began 
calmly to revolve the surest way of gaining 
their favour, he saw that it would not be his 
interest to treat Mabel, the friend and protegee 
of Lady Horatia, with too undisguised con- 
tempt. Instead, therefore, of sending back all 
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the ringB, lockets, pins, buckles, and letters 
he had received in the course of his love- 
making from the Dow-despised Mabel, he con- 
tented himself with writing a very formal but 
civil note to Madame Floris, assuring her, that 
no man could be more sensible than he was of 
her daughter's claims to attention and admira- 
tion ; but that, at the same time, be could not 
conceal from her the fact, that the extraordi- 
nary part she had acted in the present business, 
had had the effect of curing him of any inci- 
pient affection he might have entertained. He 
concluded by assuring her, that he considered 
her daughter's talents entitled her to an alliance 
much more advantageous than his would ever 
be ; and very respectfully relinquished all pre- 
tensions to her regard. 

After despatching his letter to the Abbey, 
the young Baronet commenced his novitiate 
in a new political career. As he could not 
summon up resolution to declare boldly the 
plaa he had in view, and was, moreover, in 
some awe of tlie other borough member, a 
thorough- paced Whig, he determined to begin 
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by adopting that much-used, and most conve- 
nient word, expediency, as his guide. And, 
accordingly, he hinted to his old friend, the 
next time he met him, that he really began to 
think it would be necessary to adopt pacific 
measures, and support a certain party, unless 
they wished to see the country destroyed by 
the headlong fury of a faction, who were driving 
on the people to extremes, which could lead to 
nothing but the ultimate overthrow of all their 
rights. 

The old gentleman stared in some perplexity, 
as lie listened to Sir Archibald's suddenly- 
awakened alarms; but he considered him as 
yet a mere tyro, who must wait for many years 
before he could be a competent judge of what 
was right or wrong, and, therefore, turned on 
his heel, and very coolly began whistling a 
tune. 

To his constituents, the young Baronet issued 
a short address, something like a manifesto, in 
which he ^aid that rebellion was very often, in 
itself, not only justifiable, but necessary ; but 
that, at present, tbc aspect of affairs did not 
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seem to him to warrant the violent sentimeats 
uttered by certain individuals, who had neither 
property nor character to lose ; wherefore, he 
besought them earnestly to disregard and shun 
auch rash and incompetent advisers. He cited 
from history sundry examples, to prove, also, 
that the welfare of the country was best con- 
fided to the guidance of parliament, and that 
the less the people troubled themselves about 
such affairs the belter. 

These sentiments flowed so slowly and un- 
familiarly from the pen of the radical member 

for , that when he looked over the paper, 

he could scarcely believe that it was his own 
composition. No wonder, then, if the inha- 
bitants of the county town stared at each 
other, and marvelled what he could mean, when 
they saw it handed about, and beheld their 
member's name signed at the bottom of the 
page. 

Lady Jane and Henrietta were impatient to 
see, and question the young Baronet on all that 
had taken place during his visit to the Abbey, 
and they were proportionably disappointed 
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when they found that he remained for some 
hours locked up in Iiis own study, before he 
made his appearance in the drawing-room. 

But, be could not long baffle the inquiries of 
his mother and sister; Lady Jane eoon saw 
that something had gone wrong, and, when her 
son confessed the fraud that had been practised 
on him by Mabel, she was outrageous. She 
declaimed equally against Horatia and Mabel, 
and protested that she had never before heard 
of such a tissue of falsehoods and connivances. 
Henrietta sneered at her brother's weak credu- 
lity, and remarked how very skilfully Mabel 
must have so long contrived to hide the de- 
fects that now seemed so palpahle in her lover's 
eyes. 

Sir Archibald was angry and disgusted at 
her sarcastic remarks ; but the vehemence which 
he evinced, only served to aggravate her to fresh 
affronts; and the family party separated that 
night with feelings of mutual estrangement and 
disgust. 

And what were the feelings of Mabel during 
this, to her, eventful day ? From what Horatia 
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told her, she concluded that Sir Archibald was 
excessively annoyed at her deception, but never 
dreamed for a moment that he would carry his 
displeasure beyond the expression of a few 
angry words, when they next met. Her astonish- 
ment may be imagined, therefore, when she cast 
her eye over the note which her mother handed 
to her. She threw it on the floor, and, stamp- 
ing upon it, with fury in her looks, poured 
forth a torrent of invectives on her faithless 
lover, praying that all his purfidy to her might 
be visited a thousand-fold more heavily on his 
own heart, and that she might die, to display 
to the world the extent of his crime. 

Madame Floris looked on in silent consterna- 
tion, while Alabel gave way to this burst of 
unfeminine rage; Horatia, shocked and dis- 
tressed, endeavoured to soothe her into some- 
thing like composure. But Mabel was too fully 
under the dominion of her evil genius to listen 
with patience to the soft voice of her friend. 
It was not until Horatia had requested her 
father to try his powers of persuasion, that 
Mabel recovered her senses. Lord Dungarvon 
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spoke to her gently, but seriously, od the folly 
of her present conduct. He regretted that she 
should ever have given a stranger the power of 
insulting her with the slight she had just re> 
ceived, and appealed to her pride to aid her in 
a resolve to dismiss from her heart one who had 
rejected her love. " As you have plainly 
shown Sir Archibald, that you covet his rank 
more than his esteem," concluded the Earl, " it 
is only by doing all that lies in your power to 
gain that esteem, that you can ever hope to 
resume your empire over him. You have done 
very wrong in deceiving him ; and you must 
have been aware that some time or other your 
artifice would be discovered. What happiness 
could you have expected with a man, of whom 
you thought so meanly, as to suppose that he 
did not love you for yourself, but for the title 
and fortune to which you pretended P " 

Mabel was too much afraid of Dungarvon to 
offer any answer to his admonitions, and she sat 
silent and mortified, while Madame Floris loudly 
echoed the sentiments of the Earl. 

" What say you, Horatia?" said her father; 
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" do you think that De Winton deserves to 
call forth any regretful tears from our young 
friend ?" 

" I am afraid Dot," answered Horatia. " J 
think him a worldly-minded, vain young man, 
who, provided he can make his fortune by 
marriage, cares very little about the lady hy 
whom he is to gain his desires. The very sud- 
denness with which he commenced his siege to 
Mabel's heart, proves the nature of his senti- 
ments sufficiently." 

After a few more kind an<J consoling speeches, 
the Earl and Horatia left the mother and 
daughter to their own reflections, not without 
pity for the disappointment they had met with, 
which, however well merited, was more painful 
than their generous patrons liked to witness. 

Dungarvon was now, equally with Horatia, 
at a loss to imagine who the stranger could 
be who had so opportunely taken refuge in the 
chapel on the night of the storm, and had dis- 
appeared so strangely afterwards. The Earl 
regretted the absence of Joyce, for he was aware 
of his vigilance and activity, and considered 
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him the man most proper to be employed in 
the attempt to discover the name of a person 
whose motives for visiting a part of the country 
so retired as this, must have been peculiar. 

The next time that he had occasion to send 
for Edwin, after some observations respecting 
his father's return, he told him, in a careless 
voice, that Lady Horatia and himself were very 
much hurt that they had not been, as yet, able 
to find out the name of the gentleman who had 
so generously ventured his own life to save 
her's, and demanded to know whether his father 
or himself had gained any information in the 
neighbouring villages concerning him. 

" Lady Horatia and Miss Mabel declared 
that he was Sir Archibald De Winton," said 
the boy. 

" But they were mistaken, it seems," re- 
plied the Earl. " I desire to hear whether 
your father learned who it might be before he 
quitted the Abbey ?" 

" My father would be angry with me, if 
he knew that I had spoken to your lordship 
on the subject," answered the page ; '* but 

VOL. I. N 
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from something he said one day, I think that 
the gentleman's name was Leiaod ; and he said, 
too, that he came into this part of the country 
on purpose to meet the Lady Horatia, if he 
could." 

" I rememher him perfectly," cried the 
Earl. " Wf)s he visiting his uncle at the vicar- 
agp?" 

" He was, my lord ; at least, so I have heard," 
answered Edwio. 

The Earl was quite satined ; and, having 
dismifised the page, he reserved to lose no time 
in paying a visit to the Vicar. When he 
reached the neat «Bd modest abode c^ his old 
friend, he found no one to answer his iDqairies 
but the Bervants. The Vicar wits away on a 
tour of pleasure, with Colonel Leiand, who had 
met with a severe accident, having broken his 
arm, and had obtained a prolonged leave of 
absence from his reginient. 

Their answers confirmed Dungarvon more 
uid more in his belief, that Edvin's informa- 
tion was perfectly correct. The fH^^erver of 
his daughter's life was no doubt Colonel 
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Lelaad. He walked into the good Vicar's 
sitting-room ; there hung the portrait of his 
nephew, a man in the prime of life, and quite 
handsome enough to make him a very danger- 
ous object of remembrance to a person who 
owed him'nothing less than life. 

Dungarvon walked back to the Abbey, 
rather more slowly than was his wont. He re- 
solved on writing to the Vicar, and expressing 
the gratitude he felt for the great service his 
nephew had rendered him, and, at the same 
time, he would promise to use his interest for 
his advancement in rank ; but his resolution 
was not less strong to speak as little of him 
before Horatia as possible. The £arl of Dun- 
garv(Mi was a proud man ; proud of his ancient 
name, of his rank, his wealth, and his daughter ; 
and the thought that she could ever feel any- 
thing like interest for a man fif obscure lineage, 
a penniless officer, the son of a private tutor, 
was wormwood to his heart. He rejoiced to 
fiad that the Colonel was far distant, nor, to 
say the truth, did he much regret the absenc^ 
of his old friend the doctor, at this period, for . 
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there were circumstances connected with hie 
own previous life which rendered his presence 
almost insupportable to him. 

As soon as Horatis learned the name of the 
stranger, she wrote an affectionate letter to her 
old friend, reproaching him for concealing 
from her the fact with vhich his nephew had 
of course made him acquainted, at the same 
time sending that nephew a few words expres- 
sive of eternal gratitude. Horatia had often 
lamented that the Earl made Joyce the agent 
through whom all his bounties were admi- 
nistered. She knew that the Vicar disliked 
receiving from his hands the money which was 
freely given, hy the Earl's orders, for the com- 
fort of his parishioners ; and she was not sur< 
prised at the feeling which moved him on the 
occasion. Joyce was a man he could not like, 
and he was compelled to receive favours through 
him, accompanied with all the cool insolence 
with which the steward treated all his lord's 
tenants, and not smoothed down with a single 
line from the Earl, to say even that he was 
content with the use made of his charitable 
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donations. The Vicar felt that he was ill- 
treated, although he was too gentle and kind 
to resent the slight shown him ; and Horatia 
doubted not that Colonel Leland felt much 
more proudly than his uncle, and was deter- 
mined not to receive even thanks if he could 
avoid tbem. This idea increased her unwill- 
ingness to leave the Abbey before she could 
see the Vicar, and explain the whole matter to 
him. She had never seen London, and she had 
no tie there to make a visit to a hot city in the 
month of June, at all desirable to one who had 
been born in the country, and brought up with 
a taste for all its simple pleasures, — but her 
father was going with her, and Horatia strove 
to be pleased with the arrangement 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Were I the gboet that walked, I'd bid joii mark 
ber eye, and tell me for what dull part in it you choM 
her ; then I'd shriek that e'ea youi ears ahuuld lift 
to hear me, and the words that followed should be--- 
Remember mine t" 

Winler't Tale. 

Lord Dungakvon had many reasons for de- 
siring to leave Fitzhannon Abbey at tbis time, 
nor was bis own comfort unheeded in the for- 
mation of bis plans. In spite of ail his resolu- 
tions, he found it impossible to make himself 
content within the walls of the Abbey. His 
sleep was haunted with scenes of long-fbrgotten 
happiness, or with recollections fraught with 
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horror and misery : everything around him re- 
minded him of events which he longed to bury 
in oblivwD. Even the beautiful scenery ttf the 
Abbey was vietred by him with distaste, and 
there were many paths into which he could not 
venture. Sometimes, lost in dark thoughts, be 
would walk with folded arms, along the damp 
and solitary cloisters, or through the recesses of 
the most lonely groves, buried in meditation, 
and unmindful of the lapse of time ; and still 
ofteoer, when night had shaded the distant hills, 
and wrapt the rocks in obscurity, he would 
wander from his halls, and gaze around him on 
the silent woods and motionless river. 

Rebecca was the only one who had ever he- 
held him in these dark moods. This woman 
had never appeared in bis presence since his 
arrival at the Abbey. She dwelt in solitude in 
her own desolate apartment, and seemed to ask 
for nothing but forgetfulness from all around 
her. But she watched every movement of the 
Earl, when she knew herself unobserved, and 
she would open her small casement in the dead of 
night, and gaze intently a^er him, as he walked 
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to and fro on the terrace, or plunged into the 
retired shrubberies. 

On the night preceding his departure from 
Fitzhonnon Abbey, she sav him slowly leave 
the house, and lean over the parapet of the ter- 
race ; and after waiting for some minutes in 
doubt and trepidation, she descended from her 
own chamber, and followed him. She paused 
at the door which opened on the terrace, but 
her lord stirred not, nor did he move from his 
position until the woman stood by his side, and 
slowly laid her hand 6n his shoulder. 

The Earl started in astonishment and anger 
at the intrusion. "Oh! Rebecca, is it you P" 
he cried, recovering from his £rst feeling of awe 
at the sight of a tali unearthly-looking figure 
standing beside him in the middle of the night. 
" Changed a little in person, but the same in 
manner as ever." 

" I am not changed," said Rebecca, slowly ; 
" I am what I ever was. Are you changed? I 
have marked your solitary walks when you 
thought no eye was on you, I have heard your ■ 
sighs when you believed that all slept ; did I err 
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in thinking that you repent ? Tell me not, tell 
me not that I am wrong, but let me bless jou 
again before I die 1" 

The woman's voice was tremulous, but her 
words were uttered with eagerness and deep 
emotion, and her lord turned his head aside. 

*' Repent !" he exclaimed, after a long pause, 
during which the eyes of Rebecca were fastened 
immovably on his features. " Repent, woman ! 
what mean you P" Then checking himself, as 
Rebecca moved a step backwards, with a look 
of scorn and bitter reproach, he added, " Re- 
becca, I can bear your taunts, and pity you. — 
Tell me, where is your brother ? I want him — 
I need his presence." 

" Oh ! would that . . . but not yet, not yet," 
she whispered, incoherently ; and, while the Earl 
looked at her in surprise, he saw her suddenly 
start, and gaze ona gleam of light which streamed 
at the moment from the tower inhabited by 
Joyce. The quick eye of Dungarvon saw it 
immediately, and be exclaimed in a voice of 
surprise, " Returned ! and I not know it ! what 
means this mystery P" 

N 5 
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He stepped adde as he spoke, and prepared 
to leave the terrace — " Ah I my Lord," cried 
Rebecca, hastily, " stay, go not there, I implore 
you. It is no human light. The tower is empty 
— and the ghost walks abroad. — DonH stir, it 
may cost you your life." 

She laid her hand Armty on his arm as she 
spoke, and strove to detain him, but Dungarvon 
shook her off. 

" Go not there, my lord, I entreat you t" ex- 
claimed the anxious woman, still more energe- 
tically. 

Dungarvon was not a man to yield to per- 
suasion, and, hastily walking from the ter- 
race, he closed the door after him, and rushed 
up to the apartment whence he had seen 
the light. The door was locked, but the Earl 
loudly called on the name of Joyce, and com- 
manded whoever might be in that chamber to 
open it for their lord. 

Fanga Maund was sitting at a half-opened 
door and gazing down a stair which led to some 
secret chambers beneath thebuilding, while the 
steward was urging her to some act from which 
she seemed to recoil. 
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" These scruples are absurd," he cried, ** and 
must be made ooly to enhance the price of your 
services. Have you forgotten how Alice was 
tempted to enter those long dark passages, and 
pass that very door, to give him the meeting ? 
And then, forsooth, the righteous Countess put 
a chain across our door, and sent for a doctor 
and a strait-waistcoat to scare your poor wits 
away. Have you forgotten all these things ?" 
he cried, laughing scornfully. 

Fanga struck her crutch heavily on the floor, 
and bid him say no more, but proceed at once 
to the deed, which she was willing to lud in com- 
mitting. 

At this moment, the bell sounded at the door, 
and they started, and looked at each other with 
the dread consciousness of guilt 

"Fanga, thiswayT' cried Joyce; "it is he; 
you must hide yourself;" and he pointed to the 
secret door. 

" There ! must I go there ?" whispered the 
old woman; " is there no other place of conceaU 
ment ?" 
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" None," said Joyce ; " quick, lie down on 
this stone, and move not for your life !■" 

The woman reluctantly suffered him to lock 
the door upon her ; and this being done, the 
steward went to the other entrance, and de- 
manded who it was that disturbed him at such 
an hour from his bed P 

" It is the Earl, — open the door." The 
steward lost not a moment in throwing open the 
door, and admitting his lord. It was long since 
they had met, and Joyce was not backward 
in testifying his joy at the sight of his be* 
loved master ; but the villain, while away from 
the Abbey, had heard with dismay and surprise 
of the arrival of hiti lord, for be had a scheme in 
view which required both secrecy and leisure. 
He had contrived to steal into the house when 
he felt certain that Dungarvoo would have re- 
tired for the night, and was struck with conster- 
nation and alarm when he found himself sum- 
moned to admit him into the very chamber 
where he was engaged in private conference with 
his tool and confederate. 

He suffered none of these feelings, liowever, 
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to st^ow themselves in his lord's presence, but, 
lighting a lamp which stood on the table, he 
placed a chair, and prayed him to be seated. 

" Why have you choHen this dull and unin- 
habited part of the Abbey ?" demanded the 
Earl, glancing at the small door in the wall ; 
" is there not room enough in the house, that 
you have been obliged to put up with such 
sorry accommodation as thisP" 

" It is good enough for one who only lives to 
serve his honoured master," answered the 
steward, in a meek voice ; " and here I am 
pretty secure against all intrusion. Besides, 
this tower reminds me of tiroes when your lord- 
ship was the foremost to promote the gaiety and 
amusement of your friends, when the merry 
laugh resounded through your hails, and the 
song and the jest went round. I was happy 
then in seeing you followed and admired." 

The steward stopped, and sighed, but Dun- 
garvon made no reply for some time. He was 
carried back to' thoughts of those departed 
days when life was still fresh and young within 
him ; and, with reluctance, he roused himself 
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from such reminiscences, to return to the 
gloomy certainty, that his happiness in this 
world nas at an end. 

" Has your Ifordsbip vidted the whole of 
the Abbey since you came back t" continued 
the steward, respectfully. " The Lady Ho- 
ratia passes most of her time in the black 
chamber; but, to the innocent, all places are 
alike : they have no superstitions, no fears." 

He then mentioned to the Earl, that his 
daughter seemed to inherit his taste for wan- 
dering in the moonlight ; and that he had, at 
ber first coming to the Abbey, been almost 
terrified at the sight of her figure walking along 
the lonely cloisters night after night. 

" And poor old Fanga," said the Earl, 
interrupting him, " bow is she ? You wrote 
me that she was madder than ever — too violent, 
indeed, to allow of any one attempting to see 
her. I would fain speak to her once more," he 
added, sadly. 

Something between a cry and a groan issued 
from the secret door. " What was that noise?" 
cried the Earl. 
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" The owls, nothing else, my lord," an- 
Bwered the steward ; and, opening the casement, 
he dashed a long stick against the clustering 
ivy which half shaded it. The Earl had risen, 
also, and was gazing out at the distant groves, 
whose shadows were reflected in the moonlit 
river. To the right, were the lofty turrets of 
the Abbey, which looked down as though in con- 
tempt upon the tower where he stood ; and as 
Dungarvon gazed, everything was so hushed, 
so tranquil, that he almost regretted that the 
morrow would see him far away ; but the stew- 
ard did not give him much time for the indul- 
gence of these passing feelings : he closed the 
casement, and then entreated the Karl, if he 
considered him worthy of such a favour, to 
grant him possession of a small spot of marshy 
ground, which had lain long neglected and 
uncultivated, but on which still stood a totter- 
ing ruin. It was the place where Fanga 
lived. 

" That spot, however neglected and marshy 
it may be, shall never be given away by me !^ 
exclaimed the Earl, fiercely. " Ask me no 
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more; but," he continued, in a lower voice, 
" havejou no other request to make? — nothing 
more to vith forP" 

Joyce bowed with a malignant sneer. *' No- 
thing, ray lord," he replied, " I am satisfied;'" 
and, finding himself averse to enter upon any 
subject connected with business that night, 
Dungarvon presently bade him good night, and 
repaired to the raore inhabited part of the 
dwelling. 

The steward then unclosed the secret door, 
and released the prisoner. 

" What meant you by that noise ?" he cried, 
angrily ; " you were nearly discovered." 

"He thought of me!* muttered the old 
woman, walking into the chamber; "in spite 
of all, I heard him inquire after me." 

" He is afraid of you, woman," exdaimed 
the steward. " Now, go home, and think of 
what I have said. Do my bidding, and it 
shall be well for you." 

Fanga bade him farewell, and quitted the 
tower, leaving Joyce alone, to think on all that 
he had to contrive and to execute. 
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Early on the morrow, the Earl sent for the 
steward to attend him in his library ; and, on 
his entrance, desired him to accept a rich spot 
of land in the most cultivated part of the do- 
main, as a testimony of his value for all the 
services he had rendered to him. 

The gift was as unexpected, as it was far 
above anything he had a right to hope for ; but, 
strange to say, Joyce was enraged to find his 
lord thus generous and kind. It convicted 
himself of baser treachery, and made the de- 
signs he was then meditating, if possible, more 
infamous than he could bear. These reflec- 
tions rendered his manner awkward and con- 
fused ; and Dungarvon was surprised at the 
backwardness which his steward showed in' 
acknowledging the favour conferred updn him. 
The Earl was not a man, however, who esti- 
mated the gratitude of another by the number 
of the words employed in expressing it ; and he 
attributed the hesitation of his steward to the 
natural diffidence and reserve of his character. 

Much had they to talk over that morning; 
and, when at last Dungarvon dismissed him, it 
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was with the conviction, that few mtm were 
blessed with a frimd more faithful or more 
vigilant than he had proved. 

Joyce then presented himself before the old 
Countess, who condescended to offer him her 
hand to kiss. The steward remained rivetted to 
the spot. 

" Joyce, you are modest," said the Countess, 
" that you don't advance?" 

" Pardon me, honoured lady," cried the 
steward ; ** but I had forgotten the years 
which have passed away since I last saw you in 
this Abbey. You are as beautiful as ever." 

The Countess laughed ; and the steward 
then, turning to Horatia, assured her, that no 
attention should be spared on his part, to 
keep up all her improvements in the state in 
which she was leaving them. Horatia disliked 
and suspected the man ; and, thanking him 
coldly for his civility, quitted the apartment, 
and went to take a last look at some of 
her favourite haunts. It was a 6ne summer*s 
day, and Horatia almost envied the water-fowl 
as they skimmed lightly over the surface of the 
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river. Every shrub and flower aeeined clothed 
with brighter verdure, and more brilliant hues, 
as she gazed upon them ; the willow bent more 
gracefully over the stream, and the flags clu»- 
tered more thickly on its banks than ever; 
while behind her stood the Abbey, ohe-half 
sparkling in the broad sunshine, and the other 
still reposing in softened shade. 

Horatia marvelled to think that her father 
could remain dead to the beauties of his an- 
cestral abode, that he could allow other, and 
more worldly feelings to monopolize his heart, 
and render him unmindful of the quiet happi- 
ness he might enjoy in such a home. She knew 
him to be an ardent admirer of nature, and 
alive to all the benefits that the presence of a 
nobleman never fails to confer on those dwelling 
on his estate ; *' and yet," sighed Horatia, " he 
is unhappy until he has exchanged all this, for 
the excitation and tumult of a city." 

Her meditations were cut short by the apu 
pearance of a groom, who announced that his 
lord had already set off, and that the Countess 
was waiting for her in the great ball. Horatia 
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hastened to retrace her steps, meeting no one 
in her way but Hebecca, who stole softly from 
behind a tuft of tree», and begged to he allowed 
to kiss her hand once more. Our heroine bade 
her a kind farewell, and, hurrying on, found 
the Dowager just preparing to enter the car- 
riage; but she could not follow^ without saying 
a parting word to each of the domestics, who 
thronged the hall to bid her farewell. She bad 
something gracious and friendly to speak to 
every one; and mingled with her injunctions 
and directions, was many an assurance, that she 
longed for the time when she should return to 
Fitzhannon. 

The Countess was too high-bred to ex- 
press aloud the annoyance she felt at being 
thus detained ; but she cast her eyes to a win- 
dow where Joyce stood looking on, and saw 
that he regretted, as much as herself, the 
improper familiarity that her grand-daughter 
permitted from her inferiors. So thought the 
old lady, at least ; but the steward regretted 
nothing but the affection which Horatia had 
won for herself in the hearts of all around her. 
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It augured ill for his plans. He returned the 
Dowager's meaning glance and emile, however, 
with a bow, indicative of his profound respect, 
and stepped forward, when Horatia was ready, 
to offer his hand. Our heroine apologized to 
the Countess for detaining her so long ; and, 
all things being arranged, the whole party 
moved off, the carriage winding leisurely down 
the steep and romantic way which led to the 
public road. 

Horatia leaned from the window as they 
passed the chapel, to take a last look at the 
place which had been so often in her thoughts ; 
and, when she could no longer hear the mur- 
mur of the river, nor the rustling of the trees 
which surrounded it, she sank back in the 
carriage, and indulged in a reverie, which 
was not broken until the Countess began talk- 
ing of her favourite, Augustus. The old lady 
had not given up an iota of her desire to see 
Horatia the wife of this young man ; nor did 
she attempt to conceal her wishes from either 
of the parties ; she considered this a favour- 
able opportunity to urge his claims on the 
miud of her grand-daughter. 
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" A most admirable young man is Augustus," 
she exclaimed ; " and he may be, some day, 
an invaluable assistant and companion to my 
son." 

" I think Bo, too," answered Htvatia, openly ; 
" and I am delighted at all times to answer &r 
his merits." 

" And extremely handsome, too, if that be a 
matter ot any importance," continued the 
Dowager. 

" Very good-looking," answered her compa- 
nion, slowly. 

*' You speak more coldly than you feel," 
said the Dowager ; " there axe not many 
young ladies who would have seen as much of 
Augustus as you have done within the last 
three weeks, and would have remained formal 
ID their manners." 

"Formal!" repeated Horatia; "I have 
endeavoured to show Mr. Edgerley all the at- 
tention in my power, not oaly oa his own ac- 
count, although I consider him a very amiable 
person, but as the favourite kinsman of my 
father, and yourself." 
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This did not satisfy tbe Countess, and 
she bad so much to say, in praise of Mr. 
Edgerley, and in condemnation of her grand- 
daughter's coolness towards him, that Horatia 
was soon completely wearied of the journey. 
She longed to be in the carriage with Mabel 
and Madame Floris. When tbey stopped to 
change horses, she looked out, and saw the 
glasses all let down to admit the warm summer 
air, and heard Mabel laiighing gaily ; and it 
was with no little rel^iptano^ that she obeyed 
tbe CouDteee'6 neque^ to shut the window, and 
listen attentively to the story she was telling. 

But the tedious journey ended, and rejoiced 
was Horatia when she found herself released 
from confinement and restraint, and at liberty 
to enjoy the retirement of her chfunber ) that 
was happiness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" The Btarry lustre of her speaking ejee, 
Her browj her hair of hyacinthine bloom, 
And neck of siran.like grace, all seemed dirine, 
1?hen, with the brightnesB of a cloud, she walked 
Her chamber— or amid the ball-room blazed." 

R. MONTOOHERT. 



Adgustds Edgebley remained an inmate of 
the Earl's house in London, yet every day 
he made a resolution that he woiUd depart. 
We have already spoken of the sensitive and 
melancholy temperament of this young man, 
as well as of the dreams in which he had in- 
dulged before he even saw our heroine, and 
Horatia was not one to be loved lees as she was 
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better known. She treated Augustus nith the 
utmost attention and kindness on every occa- 
sion, but the idea that be loved ber never en- 
tered her imag;iaation ; and he was too unobtru- 
sive and diffident ever to force himself upon her 
notice ; thus, be might have lived in her father's 
bouse for the rest of his life without exciting 
in ber the slightest consciousness that she was 
the object of all his thoughts. He read ex- 
tremely weU, and Horatia often requested him 
to take some vobtme, and read to her while she 
worked ; they rode together, too, and there were 
many hours in every day when they were left 
to amuse each other, and to talk on any sub- 
ject which occupied their minds ; but Augustus 
never confessed his love; he hesitated and 
trembled, and feared to risk the happiness he 
enjoyed in her presence, by avowing the feel- 
ings which occu{ned his heart In the crowded 
parties which assembled at the Earl's bouse, he 
would watch her, as, surrounded by admirers, she 
performed the duties of a hostess with grace and 
affability,andobservedeverysmire and every look 
tihe bestowed upon die least attractive person 
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present ; or sometimes he would station him- 
self behind her chair, and listen to every word 
she uttered, hoping that he might catch some 
sentence on which he might live for days, or 
hear some wish expressed which it might be in 
his power to gratify in secret. 

Horatia esteemed and valued him for the 
many excellent qualities she recognized in him ; 
but attributing much of the melancholy he 
showed at times, to ill-health and idleness, she 
endeavoui'ed, as far as it lay in her power, to 
roiise him to exertion ; and tried to invent oc- 
cupations for him which should prevent bttn 
from dwelling long on any imaginary misfor- 
tune. Horatia's intentions were excellent, but 
her success did not correspond with them. True, 
Augustus often found his way to her boudoir, 
but it was to sit with a book in his hand, open 
at some passage which she bad marked ; and, 
when she testified her regret that he should in- 
dulge in a sadness which could have no real 
foundation, the expression of his countenance 
became so anguished, that she was compelled 
to forego all attempts at constJation. 
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Edgerley had often resolved to leave Dun- 
garvon's house. He was aware that both the 
Earl and his mother favoured his attachment to 
Horatia, and were prepared to second bis suit ; 
and, with the delicacy of real love, he shrank 
from the idea of subjecting Horatia to their 
displeasure, in the event of her refusal, which 
he sighed to think was only too likely to follow 
his addresses. But day after day lie lingered 
and delayed, knowing his duty, yet not daring 
to perform it. 

Mabel became very soon aware of the nature 
of Edgerley's feelings, but, as he never flattered 
her, nor paid her more than the attention due 
to her as Horatia*s friend, he gained no favour 
in her eyes. She pronounced him a cold, cal- 
culating hypocrite, and was only deterred, by 
the positive commands of Madame Floris, from 
warning Horatia that there was a deep con- 
spiracy laid between the Earl, the Countess, 
and Augustus, to entrap her into a marriage 
with the latter. 

A few days after the arrival of the family in 
Grosvenor Square, Horatia was presented, for 
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the first time, at St. James's. The Dovager 
Countess surveyed her grandchild with a glauce 
of proud contentment, and only regretted that 
she had not chosen a costume less simple. 
But she felt that Horatia must he admired 
wherever she was seen; and, aDticipating the 
triumph with which Edgerley would hear of 
the notice she excited, she told her not to be 
abashed at the presence of an assembly more 
crowded and brilliant than any she had ever yet 
seen, and, above all, to answer distinctly any 
question the Queen mi^t ask her ; and Horatia 
promised to obey as well as she could. 

Dungarvon was not less proud of his daugh- 
ter's beauty. He pressed her hand aflec- 
tionately as he handed her from the carriage, 
and whispered her that she need not fear a 
rival in any place ; and the kind receptiou 
she met with from her Majesty, who had been 
one of the late Countess's most dncere ad- 
mirers, sufficed to restore her to her usual calm 
dignity of manner, and to dispel all the little 
fears and emotions which one so totally inex- 
perienced in the forms of London society, 
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couli] hardly fail to feel, on such an occasion as 
a first appearance at court. 

This was the prelude to a succession of 
fashionable balls and dinners, and Horatia 
found herself transported at once from the 
quiet routine of a country life, to the dissipation 
of a London season. All was so new to the 
debutante, and herself so young and gay, that 
it may be supposed she felt no dislike to share 
in the amusements so plentifully offered her, or 
to receive the homage her numerous charms 
and amiable qualities secured for her ; and each 
day the Earl saw with delight that her anxiety 
to return to Fitzhannon diminished, and that 
she thought less and leas of her favourite gar- 
den and grove. This was precisely what he 
wished; and, as the summer advanced, he sent 
down orders to have the villa prepared for the 
reception of his family, and determined to make 
that his residence for the season. 

Madame Floris and Mabel were rejoiced at 
this change in their destination. The villa was 
nearer town ; they should still see a great deal 
of company, and hear all that was passing in 
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the world ; and, although to all outward ap- 
pearance, Mabel had quite recovered from the 
effects of her late disappointment, there was yet 
a lingering hope at her heart that she might, by 
some chance, meet with her faithless lover, and 
have the opportunity of showing how very little 
she cared about him. 

Sir Archibald had dined several times in 
Grosvenor Square, but the Sari had informed 
Madame Floris on each occasion of the guest 
he expected, and with an air which plainly 
meant that neither herself nor her daughter 
was to make her appearance. This prohibi- 
tion was bitterly resented by Mabel, who felt 
that if it were persisted in, all chance of a re- 
conciliation between herself and De Winton 
was at an end; and, almost unconsciously, she 
had dwelf on the probability that they would 
meet, and that De Winton's ambition would 
perish before his love for her. Every parti- 
cular regarding him was listened to, and col- 
lected by her, with the greatest avidity. She 
read tlie witticisms inserted in the venerable 
Chnmicle on bis vacillating principles, and on 
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bis suspicious votes, aud saw, confronted with 
each other, the speeches of hist year and of this, 
as they were brought forward and produced for 
the inspection of the electors of the county he 
represented. 

" Ah ! he was always a wavering, inconstant 
person," said poor Mabel to herself; " and, if 
he is not to be trusted in love, why should he 
be more faithful in politics ?" 

In spite of his delinquencies, however, Mabel 
was not satisfied until she had heard everything 
that the venom of party spirit could allege 
against the shameless abandonment of principle, 
lately evinced in Sir Archibald's parliamentary 
speeches. Edwin was employed in the ex- 
pensive search after information, as to all Sir 
Archibald's movements and employments, and 
was rewarded with a present by his fair mis- 
tress every time that he returned home with the 
result of his inquiries. 

One day that the Earl expected a party to 
dine with him, Mabel so earnestly requested 
permission to make one of the company, that 
Dungarvon could not refuse her; he told her 
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caodidly th&t his friend, Sir Archibidd, whom 
be bad lately made a pdnt of inviting fre- 
quently to Grosvenor Square, was espected.; 
but Mabel assured him that she considered De 
Winton now as a stranger, and the Earl, who 
had a very poor opinion of her capacity, and 
thought Sir Archibald infinitely her superior in 
every respect, saw no bttm which could arise 
from indulging her in a very silly fancy. 

The guests assembled at the appointed hour, 
and Sir Archibald De Winton was not tlie 
least welcome of the friends of Dungarvon. 
The Countess presoited Madame Floris to Inm 
as an old and valued friend, not seeming to 
notice the emburassment she had caused both 
by the introduction ; and the French woman 
herself, soon recovering from the slight confu- 
sion which she had experienced, entered into 
conversation with De Winton as unconcernedly 
as if she had never seen or heard of him until 
that hour. 

They were engaged in an agreeable dialogue, 
when the door opened, and Mabel entered the 
room, gay and blooming as ever, and evidently 
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in high spirits. Sir Archibald thought he had 
never seen her look bo pretty. There were no 
togas of mental depression^ no evidences to 
sbov that she had wept for his desertion, or 
pined for his return. Sir Archibald was sur- 
prised and mortified. He had not calculated 
on being so soon forgotten, and, with something 
like regret, he listened to the gay laugh with 
which she received the compliments of the Earl's 
friends, and the ready answer which she had 
for all their fine speeches. When the dinner 
was served, De Winton found himself seated 
by the side of Mfdiel ; but, resolving not to take 
the slightest notice of her, unless he was com- 
pelled, he turned his head away, and met the 
astraished look of Horatia fixed upon himself 
and his neighbour. 

De Winton had been most assiduous in his 
attentions to Horatia ever since he had followed 
her from the country, and he had determined 
to suffer no opportunity to pass by, which might 
«erve to gain him the favour of the Earl her 
father. In this plan, he had been very success- 
ful; Dungarvon was flattered by the young 
o 6 
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Baronet's assurances that he had changed his 
party in the House solely from the conviction 
which he felt that his lordship's opinions were 
infallible ; and, though he took no notice of the 
hints continually thrown out by De Winton, of 
the admiration he had felt for his daughter since 
the first moment he had beheld her, still he did 
not reprove him for his boldness in expressing 
such feelings, and Sir Archibald ventured to 
hope that the proud Dungarvon smiled upon his 
ambitious pretensions. 

Mabel watched him, as he gazed on Horatia, 
with an expression of admiration, hope, and 
doubt in his countenance, and was at no loss to 
divine the thoughts which were passing through 
his mind. The discovery was not an agreeable 
one, and she wanted the tact and discretion re- 
quired in the world, to conceal feelings which 
do no credit to the possessor. Instead of bury- 
ing the jealousy which tormented her in her 
own bosom, or better still, of striving to con- 
quer a passion so degrading to herself, she 
turned to Sir Archibald, and, in a sarcastic tone, 
complimented him on the change which had 
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taken place in his sentiments within the last 
month. Sir Archibald was astonished at the 
boldness which enabled her to address him at 
all, and still more at the manner in which she 
alluded to their former acquaintance, and, coolly 
bowing, made a short reply, intimating that 
most men, in the course of their life, had good 
reason for changing their sentiments, and would 
continue to have, so long as they deceived them- 
selves, or were deceived by others. Mabel was 
not silenced by this rebuff; on the contrary, she 
persisted in addressing him and in a tone so un- 
becoming her age and station, that the Earl 
turned towards her with a look of disapproba- 
tion and surprise, and Sir Archibald, embold^ 
ened by the frowns of his lordship, interrupted 
her in the middle of a speech, and turning con- 
temptuously from lier, entered into a conversa^ 
tion with the lady at his right hand. 

Mabel was deeply vexed. She had expected 
to show the company how well she could con- 
trive to abash and triumph over Sir Archibald 
De Winton; she had reaped nothing but defeat 
from the attempt : and she saw, too, that Hora- 
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tia, her kind friend, was displeased at her levity 
and presumption. When the ladies left the 
dining-room, she followed our heroine ia sullen 
silence, and was amply repaid for some of the 
mortificatkns she had tried to inflict on her 
former lover, by hearing his insolent laugh as 
the door closed after them, re-echoed by the 
voice of Dungarvon. 

" Hard-hearted wretch !" ^e thought, " and 
after all the vows and ftatbs he has taken : the 
Morning Chronicle is quite right, he is a man 
utterly unworthy of belief or confidence. But 
I am not so much surprised at his b^ng flattered 
now, with all the attentions that proud Carl 
lavishes on him, and the encouri^ement he meets 
with from Horatia. I suppose she thinks he cares 
about her. . . . He cares about nothing but the 
gratiflcation of his pride and ambition, and they 
will find that out some day !" 

Poor Mabel had by this time succeeded in 
persuading herself that she had been most scan- 
dalously treated by her friends, and that she 
was the victim of Sir Archibald'sambition, and 
the treachery of Horatia ; and she walked into 
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the drawing-rooQ], with the tears of anger and 
mortification starting to her eyes, and her whole 
aspect betokening a spirit at war with itself and 
others. 

Horatia, although much hurt at her folly, 
could not help pitying her ; and seeing her with- 
draw from observation and seat herself at a 
distant table, she left the circle, and gently ap- 
proached her. 

" You are not yourself, to-day, dear Mabel," 
she said kindly j " nay, clear that brow, and 
come with me to the ae:ct room." 

For some time, Mabel was inexorable. She 
wanted no pity, she needed no compassion, and 
in a bitter tone she begged that Horatia would 
return to her company, and not trouble herself 
with the concerns of so unimportant a person ; 
but Horatia was not to be easily repulsed, and 
so earnestly did she represent to her young 
friend the injustice and folly of which she was 
guilty, that Mabel burst into tears, and im- 
plored her to pardon her waywardness. " I 
was jealous of you, dear Horatia," she cried, 
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pressing her hands between her own — " of you 
who are so superior to me, that the very thought 
of a comparison between us is laughable. Can 
you ever forgive me P" 

" I have nothing to forgive," answered Hora- 
tia, " but I have to command that you attend 
me instantly;" and, embracing her penitent 
friend, she drew her arm through her own, and 
led her into the adjoining apartment. 

Nothing was talked of during the remainder 
of that evening but the splendid £^te which was 
to take place on the next night at Carlton House. 
Most of the guests were invited to it, and their 
description of dresses, and anticipations of de- 
light and amusement, were all very pleasant to 
themselves, but by no means so to poor Mabel, 
who sat by and listened to raptures in which she 
had no share, and envied the rank and fortune 
which entitled her companions to the enjoyment 
of a royal ball. But she was forced to conceal 
such feelings, and affect a due interest in 
the subject so warmly dwelt on by others, 
lest they should suspect her to be silent and 
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dispirited on account of Sir Archibald's pointed 
avoidance, a thought which roused all the pride 
and haughtiness of her nature to her assistance. 
The day came, so anxiously looked for by 
the young and thoughtless, and jewels and rich 
dresses were taken out from the wardrobes again 
and again to be examined and admired by the 
less fortunate beings who were compelled to 
make themselves content with a 6rst sight of 
the finery, and a second-hand description of the 
ball. Mabel cast many a wistful glance at the 
magnificent dress which had been sent home for 
Horatia, and wondered how it could be possible, 
that one who was to be clothed so splendidly for 
such an occasion as this ball, could employ 
herself in any of the common-place amusements 
of the day. She fancied that if the Prince had 
invited her, she should have felt it quite impos- 
sible to pay the least attention to anything from 
that moment until the happy hour which had 
seen her arrayed for the festival; and she pitied 
the insensibility which Horatia displayed on a 
day which she should have marked as the hap- 
piest in her life. 
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But though not so eager after amusetnent as 
Mabel, Horatia was, in fact, far irom indifferent 
to the pleasures uf such a ball as this ^Hvjmised 
to be ; nor did she gaze at her own brilliant 
figure in the mirror, without a feeling of com- 
placency quite justifiable. Assuredly, she did 
look beautiful ; and, when she descended to the 
drawing-room, where the Countess and her fa- 
ther were waiting for her, they both thought in 
their hearts that they never saw in the gilded 
sakxnis of Carlton House a form more lovely or 
more engaging. 

The crowd of carriages was so great, that it 
was nearly an hour before the Earl and the 
ladies found themselves in the vestibule of the 
palace. It was already thronged with a bril- 
liant assembly of peers, ministers of state, gene- 
rals, and ambassadors, attended by a fairer com- 
pany than the most fastidious admirer of rank 
and beauty had often beheld together. 

Dungarvon led his daughter up the splendid 
staircase, which was lined on each side with the 
rarest and most fragrant exotics, into the state- 
room where the Regent was standing, receiving 
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and returning the compliments of his guests- 
None who have ever partaken of the hospita- 
lities of his palace, are likely to forget the ur- 
hanity and elegance which made them doubly 
acceptatde ; and Horatia Fitzhannon was not a 
person likely to pass unnoticed before the future 
king. When Dungarvon presented her as his 
only daughter, he gracefully took her hand, 
and welcomed her to his house, while he asked 
her father, in a low voice, whether he was not 
almost afraid to trust such a treasure to the 
admiration of the one sex, and the envy of the 
other. The Earl smiled. ** Although my 
daughter is but a novice in the ways of the 
world, Sir," he answered, " I venture to hope 
that she is not to-be spoiled by either." 

As the company still continued to stream into 
the saloon, Dungarvon drew his daughter's 
arm within his own, and left the Prince to the 
attentions of others; knowing too well, from 
experience, how watchful and envious are the 
eyes of courtiers, and how intuitively they can 
discern the first symptom of admiration, or the 
slightest spark of interest, which the giver of 
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earthly grandeur may unguardedly display. 
The Earl was aware that many of them already 
regarded him with envy, — that they considered 
that he enjoyed more than a due share of favour 
and patrooage, — and he resolved never to ex- 
pose his daughter to the likelihood of being 
regarded with the same feelings. 

" What a fairy scene, dear father !* she ex- 
claimed ; " how beautiful and happy they all 
seem ! I should like to come here some day 
with you quite alone, and examine all the 
curiosities in this room. At present, I can see 
nothing but the moving actors in the scene." 

" And so you think they all iook so happy ?" 
said her father, as (hey gazed on the brilliant 
assemblage together. " Why, Horatia, I 
question whether there are twenty persons in 
this apartment whose hearts are undisturbed by 
careP" 

'* My dear father," said Horatia, incredu* 
loudy, " look at them, and tell me whether 
they seem to have a thought or wish beyond 
the pleasure of this evening." 

" Never judge by a courtier's looks," an- 
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swered her father. " You are an object of spe- 
culation to manj of them : yes, even you, my 
daughter." 

" I !" repeated Horatia ;" what have they to 
speculate upon, unless it be on my dress, or on 
your family jewels ?" 

" There is much to say, Horatia, about the 
heiress of my name and fortune ; and you will 
find yourself far more an object of attraction 
on their account, than for all your own virtues 
and beauty." 

" I shall be proof against such attentions as 
those," said Horatia, gaily ; " I defy the power 
of any mercenary knight." 

Dungarvon now took her to a seat next to 
the old Countess, and left her under her protec- 
tion, while he went to pay his compliments to 
the numerous persons of his acquaintance who 
were lounging about the room. Lady Dungar- 
von desired our heroine to attend her, while 
she pointed out those who were most conspicu- 
ous for their rank and virtues, in order that 
when she was presented to them she might not 
feet herself quite a stranger to their characters. 
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Her friends were the beauties and the beaax of 
the last century, but still she bad so maay 
things to say of them, and seemed so pleased 
to recal to her mind the days of her own youth, 
when she moved with them in the same charmed 
circle, that the young hdress paid as much 
attention to her remarks, as if she had felt a 
personal interest in every one she spoke of. 

Many an eye was turned in admiration on 
the unconscious Horatia, as she looked from an 
aged nobleman to a venerable grandmother, of 
whom the Countess remembered some interest- 
ing but long-past romance. The beauty of her 
appearance was seen to the utmost advantage, 
as she leaned forward to bear her grandmother 
more distinctly, and showed the striking con- 
trast between her own slender figure and becom- 
ing costume, and the stately and somewhat 
heavy person of the old lady, who, despising 
all modem innovations, had attired herself in a 
dress which might have figured at Queen Eliza- 
beth's court to advantage, and loaded herself 
with feathers and brilliants. 

In spite of the numerous solicitations of the 
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honour of her 'hand in the dance, with which 
Horatia was beset, by young heirs and taiddle- 
aged spendthrifts, she refused to make one of 
the sparkling throng, until, to the Dowager^s 
great satisfaction, £dgerley was seen approach* 
ing the spot where she sat. Before he could 
speak to her, however, he was pushed aside by 
a group of fearless and experienced dancers 
of quality ; and he had the mortification 
of seeing Sir Archibald De Winton make 
his way, not without elbowing and pushing, 
through the same party, and gain the prize 
from which bis own good breeding had detained 
him. 

" You are too late," said the young Baronet, 
with a look of triumph at bis less fortunate 
rival, as he passed him with Horatta hanging 
on his arm. 

Augustus took the chair she had just va 
cated. " You are always so backward," ex- 
claimed the Countess, peevishly ; " any other 
man would have secured her hand before she 
left Grosvenor Square ; bow can you expect to 
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gain her, if you thus continue to give way to 
every coxcomb that approaches her ? " 

" She will honour me in the course of the 
evening, perhaps," said the timid lover. " I 
thought it almost presumptuous in me to ask 
Lady Horatia to dance to-night, when she 
is among those so much my superiors in all 
worldly advantages." 

" Those are not sentiments at all likely to 
gain you the affections of a young person of 
Horatia's disposition," said the Dowager, in n low 
voice. " You may believe me when I tell you 
that women are not won by diffidence. Horatia 
is admired and flattered by all the world ; she 
hears her praises sounded often and loudly by - 
those who are seeking her favour, and she has 
not time, if she had the inclination, to leave all 
these undisguised adorers for the purpose of 
seeking out one who sighs and hopes in secret. 
She has not vanity enough to perceive what is 
never spoken. You know the hopes I have 
long cherished, Augustus ; and, for your own 
sake, I do entreat you to conquer this reserve. 
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and shoT yourself to more advantage. Bold- 
ness is not more necessary to a general, than it 
is to a lover, and without it neither will ever 
conquer." 

Edgerley sighed, and soon made way for an 
old friend of Lady Dungarvon, who owed to 
his politeness the seat she had been long seek- 
ing in vain. The Duke was standing at one 
side of the saloon, observing the young court 
beauties as they successively replaced each 
other in the quadrilles. In one now forming, 
Lady Horatia Fitzhannon and Miss de Win> 
ton were exactly opposite to each other ; what 
our heroine was, we have already attempted to 
describe ; Henrietta De Winton was nearly as 
handsome. She was arrayed, for this occasion, 
in a blaze of borrowed jewels ; a bandeau of 
diamonds was placed on her fair brow, and 
served partly to confine the auburn ringlets 
which fell low on her throat, while the em- 
broidered dress, of which we have before made 
honourable mention, was made to display her 
figure to the greatest advantage. Henrietta 
was very sensible of her claims to admiration, 
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and shrank not from the gaze of the by- 
standers, but rather courted thdr notice, by 
the vivacity of her conversation ; the triumphant 
looks which she cast around on the more mo- 
dest, or the less beautiful, were palpable and 
daring. 

Horatia, who had often heard of the beauty 
of her country neighbour, but had never 
seen her, requested Sir Archibald to point 
out his sister to her ; and, when she took her 
place, with her partner, in the dance, and 
Horatia had a full view of Henrietta's face 
and form, she instantly pronounced her to be 
the most splendid woman she had ever beheld. 

" She never can be considered handsome, in 
your presence, dear Lady Horatia," whispered 
Sir Archibald. 

Our heroine turned away, and once more 
looked at the brilliant person opposite to her: 
as her gaze was one of pure and unmixed ad- 
miration, she was not a little surprised to see 
Henrietta, after a few whispered words from 
her partner, return her look with one of haughty 
indifference. She continued to glance occa- 
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sionally in the direction of Horatia and her 
brother, until towards the conclusion of the 
quadrille, when some feeling, even stronger 
than the former one, seemed to overtake her. 
A frown of displeasure contracted her hrow; 
she listened no longer to the conversation of 
her partner, but alternately glanced from Ho- 
ratia to a figure which stood behind the circlej 
watching every movement ; and so completely 
was she occupied in her own thoughts and 
feelings, that twice had her partner ofiFered her 
his arm at the conclusion, before she became 
conscious that the dancers were leaving their 
places, and that she had permitted herself a 
most unfashionable display of inattention. 

The men smiled at each other ; the beautiful 
Miss De Winton was jealous, she could not 
conceal her hatred to this new beauty ! But 
Henrietta heard not their insolent surmises ; 
she was following Horatia and her brother with 
an earnest and uneasy gaze, and she almost 
hated Sir Archibald for the attentions he was 
paying, and the admiration bis looks declared 
for the beautiful heiress. 
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" What do you think of this nev beUe ?" 
said a fashionable dandy, accosting her. " Is 
she not exquisite P" 

'* I will answer your lordship, when I know 
of whom you are speaking," answered Henrietta, 
coldly. 

** Of whom can I speak or think," cried her 
companion, " but of tbe peerless Lady Horatia 
Fitzhannon P It is really quite refreshing, at 
the end of the season, to see a creature like 
that, bursting upon our wearied sight, more 
radiant than a sweet spring morning V 

" Your lordship is poetical," said Miss De 
Winton, scornfully. Lord A. had paid her 
such devoted attention during the first month 
of her London career, that she had made up her 
mind to be Lady A. at the end of the season : 
could she then forgive him the disappointment 
and mortification he now inflicted. 

" She would inspire a stone," exclaimed the 
little lord ; " no wonder that the men are all 
raving of her. I never saw such a lovely crea- 
ture in my life, and I believe I may boast of 
having danced with every beautiful woman in 
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from her illness, she became painfully alarmed 
St the depression and hidden sorrow observa- 
ble in her father's appearance. He would 
sit for hours without takuig the slightest 
notice of what was passing, and if he were 
spoken to, he would start and sigh heavily, and 
then relapse into silence again. *' He thinks," 
thought Horatia, " that Joyce must die of his 
wounds ; and in that case, I shall be indicted 
for a murder." This idea, though sufficiently 
horrible, was better than any other on which 
her fancy could bear to dwell. 

She spoke to her good friend, Dr. Bratton, 
and entreated him to comfort the Earl, and 
strengthen his heart against the heavy trial 
which might be in store for him ; and also, to 
visit Joyce, and see whether he could not bring 
him into a penitent frame of mind : Dr. 
Bratlon assured her that her fears were per- 
fectly groundless, but that he would not miss 
any opportunity of rousing the Earl from his 
dejection, and the criminal from his wicked- 
ness. 

Dungarvon, however, paid little attention to 
the good doctor's homilies. He enforced all 
the claims which. Lady Horatia, which society 
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had upon him, and begged bin) for hie own 
sake to shake off the gloom from his soul, and 
look forward to the many happy years which 
were in store for him ; but the Earl merely 
thanked him for his kindness, and requested 
that he might not be disturbed. Dr. firatton 
sighed to think that a man so gifted should 
abandon himself a prey to reflections, which, to 
judge from their effects upon his mind, must 
be of a painful and gloomy nature; but 
there was an air and look about Bungarvon 
which forbade all attempt to force his confi- 
dence. Gradually, the neighbours began to 
whisper — they were never invited within the 
walls of the Abbey — there must be some mystery 
in it, — and rumours long forgotten and in- 
sinuations long silenced, came forth as a page 
for history. 

At length, no one ventured to intrude upon 
the solitude in which Dungarvon had buried 
himself, save Bosemaldon ; and, strange to say 
he seemed to possess a power, unguessed by 
any one, to charm away the 6end melancholy 
from the Earl's breast. He roused him to 
converse — he calmed his mind, awakened hope ; 
until Dungarvon became so eager for his 
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presence, so miserable at his absence, that 
i^ven his own family wondered what could be 
the spell which he had cast over the afflicted 
and reserved statesman. 
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